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MANY people think that the Ro- 

sary is exclusively for Catho- 
lics. It is not exclusively Catholic. 
(Nothing Catholic is exclusive.) It 
should appeal to all Christians. 
And why not? The Bible furnishes 
the chief vocal prayers of the Ro- 
sary. The Our Father is our Lord’s 
own prayer. The Hail Mary is the 
salutation of the Angel Gabriel 
made to Mary, the Mother of 
Jesus. We repeat the Lord’s Pray- 
er as we finger the large beads in 
the Rosary. We repeat the Angelic 
Salutation as we touch the small 
beads. But this is only the vocal 
elements of the Rosary. That is not 
all. The most important element 
of the Rosary is the mental pray- 
er, the thought. We do not merely 
think of the prayers which are 
uttered, but of certain great events, 
mysteries of the life story of Christ. 


There are fifteen of these “mys- 
teries” in the Rosary. Five recall 
His joyful Childhood, the preface 
to our salvation. Five more recall 
His Sufferings and Death, the 
price of our salvation. Five, last 
of all, recall His glorious Resur- 
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rection, the pledge of our salva- 
tion. 


The Mysteries 


These mysteries are Joyful, 
Sorrowful, and Glorious. 

The Joyful Mysteries are: the 
Annunciation of Christ’s coming to 
Mary, the Visitation of Mary to 
Elizabeth, the Birth of Jesus, His 
Presentation, and the Finding of — 
Him in the Temple at Jerusalem. 

The Sorrowful Mysteries are: 
His Agony in the Garden, the 
Scourging of Him at the Pillar, the 
Crowning with Thorns, the Carry- 
ing of the Cross, and the Cru- 
cifixion. 

The Glorious Mysteries are: His 
Resurrection from the Tomb, His 
Ascension to Heaven, the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon Mary and 
the Apostles, the Assumption of 
Mary to Heaven, and her Corona- 
tion as its Queen. 

Now to pray the Rosary pro- 
perly one should repeat the Lord's: 
Prayer and the Angelic Salutation 
and, at the same time, meditate 
about one of these mysteries. 
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{There is no conflict here between 
‘words and thoughts. When a man 
sings'an old love song to one he 
loves, he can think more about 
the beloved than the song. When 
we sing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, we can think more about our 
country than about the banner, or 
more about the banner than about 
the words of the anthem. So it is 
with the Rosary. We recite, with 
singing hearts, the wondrous 
words of our Lord and those ad- 
dressed to His Mother, while at 
the same time we remember and 
think, as she would think, about 
the divine charity and beauty and 
truth of His life, His death, and 
His Resurrection. 


What Christian cannot do that? 
What Christian can help but do 
that? The Rosary is a devout syn- 
opsis of the Bible story. The events 
of the Bible, especially those 
events which took place in the 
life of Jesus, are not merely for 
Christians to read about. They are 
for Christians to think about, too. 


They are for Christians to pray 
about. That is why there is a 
Rosary. 

If there is a Bible, there aie 
to be a Rosary. If Christians re- 
vere the Bible, they ought to love 
the Rosary, too. The Bible is for 
all to read. The Rosary is for all 
to pray; and to pray rightly. 

When you say the Rosary, your 
method can be right or wrong. For 
some it is too long. For some it is 
too short. The Irish sexton felt that 
it was too short one night. The 
priest, whose position he envied so, 
was called away to attend the dy- 
ing. He was leading the people 
in the Rosary. Before he hurried 
off, he told the sexton to continue 
the prayers where he had to stop. 
With glory thus thrust upon him, 
the sexton carried on. An hour 
later the priest came back and, to 
his amazement, heard the Rosary 
still going on. It should take no 
more than fifteen minutes. But 
the sexton was reluctant to let his 
temporary greatness pass. He was 
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THE ROSARY 


chanting bravely: “The thirty- 
seventh sorrowful mystery, Barab- 
bas stabs Pontius Pilate.” The 
sexton was wrong. There are only 
five sorrowful mysteries. And they 
give us enough to think about. 


Not Too Long 


For some people the Rosary is 
too long. Three little children 
thought so as they brought their 
flocks of sheep to a small hollow 
known as the Cova da Iria, near 
Fatima, a village about ninety 
miles from Lisbon. The children 
were Lucia dos Santos, a girl of 
ten, and her cousins, Francisco and 
Jacinta Marto. Francisco was nine 
and Jacinta was seven. Each day 
after they ate their lunch, they 
knelt, as all the faithful in that 
country find time to do, to say 
the Rosary. Playfully, as children 
will, they would begin a stream- 
lined version of it. On each bead 
they would abbreviate the prayer. 
On the large beads they would 
say only the two words “Our 
Father,” and on the small beads 
only the two words “Hail Mary.” 
Winking and laughing they would 
skip. through the Rosary. Their 
time for the distance was hard to 


beat. 


The three youngsters were 
wrong. The Rosary is not too long. 
It might have taken them ten, 
twelve, fifteen minutes at most. 
‘That is not too much time to 
spend with timeless truth. And 
Lucia and Francisco and the tiny 
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Jacinta; in the midst of signs arid 
wonders, found out that they were 
wrong in the most remarkable 
spiritual event of the Twentieth 
Century. But that is another story. 


Don’t Add Prayers 


Some people. are inclined to im- 
provise prayers in the Rosary. 
That is wrong, too. It is import- 
ant to remember that the intro- 
ductory concluding prayers 
are not essential, but the Our 
Father and the Hail Mary, in 
proper and orderly recital, are es- 
sential, if the prayer is to remain 
a Rosary. 

The evening Rosary was a 
daily custom in our family. When 
I was not old enough for school, 
I was old enough to say the Ro- 
sary. We would kneel around the 
dining table or at bedside. My 
father would begin. My mother 
would keep order — and some- 
times that was a job. Each child, 
in order of age, was permitted to 
“lead” a decade. The others would 
respond. 

My sister Mary always preceded 
me. She was about six. I was about 
a year younger. I noticed with 
what an unctuous “smile in her 
voice” she would say “Hail, Mary.” 
She took a great pride in her own 
wonderful name. One evening— 
could you blame me?—her priority 
over that prayer became too much 
for me. When my turn came, I 
began “Hail Jimmy, full of grace.” 
After the uproar, my father ex- 
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plained to me that I was wrong: 
we do not pray to ourselves and 
we do not think of ourselves when 
we say the Rosary. Then on we 


went with it, until the Rosary was» 


finished and the day for little peo- 
ple was done. 


To God Through Mary 


Did this Rosary in childhood 
make us superstitious? Did it make 
us bigoted and narrow at an early 
age? No. It taught us that our 
prayers are best when they are 
prayers from the Bible. It taught 
us that we should not pray to our- 
selves but to God through His 
Mother. It taught us that we do 
not think of ourselves, but of God 
and His mercy. It taught us that 


“Words without thoughts nev- 

er to heaven go.” 

It taught us to remember always 
that the Faith of our Fathers has 
a foundation in history: in the life 
and death and resurrection of the 
God Who was made Man, Who 
died for our sins at the hands of a 
few Jews, who are forgiven, be- 
cause the God-Man — and we 
thought about that in the Fifth 
Sorrowful Mystery — prayed for 
them: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

There is no greater cure for 
bigotry and anti-Semitism than 
that. And it can be taught, im- 
pressed, it can be remembered, in 
the recitation of the Rosary. For- 
giveness? We could do with a Jot 
more of it. 


But that is only one lesson which 
the Rosary teaches. 4 


A Family Prayer 


The over-all lesson is this. The 
Rosary gives us a daily compan- 
ionship with Christ, a compan- 
ionship comparable to that of His 
Mother during the thirty years of 
His private life at Nazareth. Out 
of it we learn that courtesy and 
Christian nobility which should 
mark our dealings with those who 
know us best: our families. ” 

The Rosary gives us a daily in- 
timacy with Jesus, such as was His 
Mother’s privilege; an intimacy 
which draws us into the garden 
of His sorrows where He wept for 
us, to the pillar where He was 
scourged for us, to the Cross where 
He died for us. 

The Rosary teaches what dread- 
ful wrongs can be wrought by po- 
litical leaders who so grossly mis- 
conceive their position that in their 
hands the. rights of man are no 
more precious than the rights of 
pigs in a butchery. It teaches that 
death for the freedom of men is 
a gateway to glory, not the mere 
glory of the memory of men, but 
the very real and living glory of 
a resurrection like that of Christ, 
Who prevailed over death itself, 
when He rose out of the tomb in 
triumphant pledge to all ages that 
God and His justice will prevail. 
Come war, come wounds, God and 
His justice will prevail. It teaches 
hope in that victory and the peace 


THE ROSARY 


to follow—a hope borne out of an 
empty tomb ‘and lifted to the 
height of heaven where Christ, our 
King, is lifted up to draw all things 
to Himself. 

Now what do you think? Should 
there be in the hearts of children 
and their elders a respect for court- 
esy and nobility? Or can we do 
without that sort of thing? 

What do you think? Is there 
any need in this day of heroism in 
suffering, and forgiveness, and 
understanding? Or can we do with- 
out that sort of thing? 

What do you think? Is there 
any need today of hope? Any need 
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of victory, any need today of sac- 
red trust and confidence in God 
and His justice and His right? 
Any need of these things? How 
our souls shiver in the need! Then 
there is need of something like 
the Rosary, which teaches them. 
The Church must needs preach it. 
We need to pray it. 


Learn about the Rosary. Learn 
as little children, like Bernadette— 
it was her song—like Lucia, and 
Francisco, and Jacinta. It is our 
Lady’s prayer. It is our Lady’s 
way to peace. Learn her way of 
prayer. Take her path to peace. 
And live, at last, her way of life. 


Hint for Fathers 


Recently three hundred and twenty-six children is a New 
England school district were asked to write anonymously just 
what each thought of his father. The result was interesting and 
fathers would do well to give it some thought. 


Many reasons were given by those who declared their lik- 


ing for daddy. 


“He built my doll house,” 


“He taught me to swim.” 


“He helps me with my school work.” 


“He takes me to the park.” 


“He gave me a calf to fatten and sell.” 

Most of the compositions could be reduced to “I like my 
daddy because he plays with me.” 

Strangely enough, not one child mentioned the family 
house, car, food or clothing. Material things are not the most 
important to children and wealth counts for little with them. 
What makes a daddy really worth while is his ability and inclina- 


tion to be a companion to his youngsters——Marion Boucher. 
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Catholic Parents 
and Public Schools 


A Challenge to the Family 


Reprinted From The Ave Maria* 


FLANAGAN dropped in 

after Mass last Sunday to get 
the Pope’s address. I told him the 
last I heard His Holiness was re- 
siding in Vatican City, but that 
wasn't Tim’s problem. Should he 
write Vatican City, or Rome or 
Italy? Once this was settled Tim 
launched into the real reason for 
his visit: the contents of the pro- 
posed letter. His son, Pat Flana- 
gan, mind you, was not accepted 
in the parochial school. Why? 
There was no room. No room for 
a Flanagan. The Church in Amer- 
ica had come to a sorry pass when 
a good Irish boy couldn’t get into 
the parish school. 


Tim had a point, but it had 
nothing to do with nationality or 
the Pope. Catholic education, at 
least on the elementary level is in 
desperate straits. In almost all 
sections of the country Catholic 


John J. Kane is head of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. 


John J. Kane 
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families are complaining that there 
is not enough room in the schools. 
Many first-grade classes, even some 
second-grade Classes, are operating 
on a half-day basis. The wave ot 
post war babies has finally caught 
up with all grammar schools—and 
Catholics are unable to tap state 
resources for buildings and teach- 
ers, Writing the Pope may ease 
Tim’s feelings, but the problem is 
one for the American Catholic fam- 
ily. What can it do, for the worst 
is yet to come? 
Growth Will Continue 

Contrary. to expectations of pop- 
ulation experts the birth rate has 
continued. The wave has reach- 
ed the second grade, next year-it 
will reach the third, and so on. 
Eventually, it will submerge the 
high schools and then the colleges. 
Only about half of the American 
Catholic children have attended 
parochial schools in the past. Now 
that the Catholic population is 
growing, an even lower percentage 
will enjoy the benefits of a Cath- 
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olic education.: No one, of course, 
feels any concern about the ability 
of public schools to teach the three 
R’s, or even more purely secular 
subjects. All Catholics, however, 
and persons of other religions too, 
doubt that secular subjects are 
enough. We want our children to 
have a religious education, and in 
fact we believe that the very term 
education involves religious teach- 
ing. Released time has been held 
unconstitutional, dismissed time is 
debatable—but neither actually in- 
tegrates religion into the curricu- 
lum. What can be done? 


Two Solutions 


Two solutions present themselv- 
es. The first is very obvious. Build 
more schools, raise the money 
somehow to equip and man them. 
Some of this is being done, more of 
it is likely in the future. But build- 
ings do not spring up over night, 
and money to pay for them is not 
easily come by. In the interim 
many Catholic Children will 
enter and perhaps complete ele- 
mentary public schools. Further- 
more, parochial education is more 
than a matter of buildings. It is a 
matter of Sisters. 


A recent survey revealed that 
most religious communities of 
women report a serious lack of vo- 
cations proportionate to their 
needs. Lay teachers are expensive, 
compared to Sisters, and any 
large employment of them would 
pyramid costs if added to building 


programs. One of the most basic 
solutions therefore involves more 
vocations to the religious life. (Here 
is where the vicious circle begins. 
Most vocations come from gradua- 
tes of parochial schools. If most 
Catholic children are attending 
public schools, we may expect a 
further proportionate decrease in 
vocations, unless American Cath- 
olic families face this challenge.) 


The second, but perhaps less ob- 
vious solution to parochial school 
education involves the Catholic 
family. Child rearing is especially 
the job of parents, and rearing in- 
volves education. But too many 
Catholic fathers and mothers have 
been content to let Sisters take over 
this job. 

A recent survey by Sister Ann 
Raphael Jordon of the Sisters of 
Charity found that two-thirds of 
first-grade children had wrong no- 
tions about Christmas; only two- 
fifths knew Grace before meals; 
only half were familiar with the 
Hail Mary. One might well ask if 
many Catholic children get their 
first religious training only when 
they reach first grade in a parochial 
school? One might also ask with 
great trepidation what happens to 
those who do not enter a Catholic 
school? Still worse, what will hap- 
pen in the immediate future if 
more Catholic children are compel- 
led to attend public schools? 


Out of this unfortunate over- 
crowding of Catholic schools can 
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come some real benefits, if Cath- 
olic families will honestly face this 
issue. Catholic schools have been 
the bulwark of the faith of Ame- 
rica. Sisters have provided a reli- 
gious education that parents have 
failed to give. Now the shortage of 
muns and the overwhelming num- 
bers of children have changed the 
situation. Sunday schools will help 
but they are not the answer. There 
is only one solution; religious train- 
ing within the home must be start- 
ed or increased. 


How To Do It 


One day last year I stepped in- 
side the front door of my home and 
gasped. There were five children 
in the room besides my six-year- 
old. My wife had a blackboard be- 
fore her and each child was indus- 
triously forming the ABC’s. I open- 
ed my mouth but my wife warned 
me to silence. I passed almost un- 
noticed by the children into an ad- 
joining room. For the next hour I 
heard the alphabet recited, num- 
bers counted and finally a closing 
prayer. I then ventured out. The 
explanation was not long in com- 
ing. Sister’s father was ill. She 
would be absent at least a week 
and my wife had started a first 
grade in the living room for all of 
the parochial school youngsters on 
the street. How long do you keep 
them, I wanted to know. Why two 
and a half hours, just as Sister does. 
Inwardly I smirked and saw the 
end of it all after two or three 


days. But another week and Sis- 
ter’s father was still ill, and she 
was still absent and “school” was 
in its second week. 


More than this, however, result- 
ed from the living room school. In 
order to prepare classes in religion 
my wife took my third grade 
daughter’s Catechism. Then the 
argument started. “Why did God 
make us?” I insisted, “To know 
Him, to love Him, to serve Him 
and to be happy with Him forever 
in Heaven.” “Not so,” said my 
wife and read the answer in the 
New Baltimore Catechism. It is 
substantially the same but the 
phrasing is different. For the en- 
tire evening we were launched on 
a_ religious discussion without 
knowing it. The youngsters joined 
in. Our discussion of God, His 
attributes, Heaven and such might 
have outraged a theologian by their 
simplicity, but the youngsters had 
some questions that might have 
stumped the learned theologians as 
much as they did us. For days aft- 
erwards the three-year-old was 
singsonging Catechism answers or 
at least her version of them. In 
fact we had all become so interest- 
ed that night we forgot to watch 
“I Love Lucy.” 


If your children are in public 
school involuntarily, it is a good 
idea to buy one of these new Cate- 
chisms. You will never believe 
how they have been improved. I 
recall mine as a succession of ques- 
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tions and answers with nary a pic- 
ture to break the monotony of 
print. Now they combine work 
study, fill-ins and written exercises. 

If all this sounds rather dull, you 
are mistaken, Start a quiz game, 
just like TV if you must, and 
watch the kids enjoy it. Their mer- 
riment reaches a new high when 
Daddy makes a mistake, and their 
satisfaction is keenest when they 
correct him. It has certain advan- 
tages over school. In a class of 
eighty-five they may parrot an- 
swers, but in the family they de- 
mand explanations. One night with 
your children in such a religious 
quiz may not make you a theolo- 
gian, but it certainly puts you on 
the road. 


Mothers Can Take Turns 


Another possibility for the Cath- 
olic child in public school is re- 
ligion classes in various neighbors’ 
homes. Let each mother take her 
turn teaching the children pray- 
ers, Catechism and Bible history. 
The children love this class with 
their friends, even though, to be 
truthful, it may help the mothers 
as much as the children. First, it 
can create a common bond among 
Catholic neighbors. Second, it can 
help them instruct themselves in 
their Faith. 


One never really learns anything 
well until he attempts to teach it 
to someone else, especially young 
children. Some of this will seep 
down to the pre-school children 


and perhaps relieve the sad situa- 
tion discovered by Sister Ann 
Raphael. Above all, when time 
for First Holy Communion ap- 
proaches, children in public schools 
will not be so ill prepared as in 
the past. But the most important 
aspect of any such teaching or 
quiz game is that it will bring re- 
ligion into the home, associate it 
with parents. When you formally 
teach children a moral code, it 
somehow becomes more binding on 
you. 


Wonderful Opportunity 


The presence of more Catholic 
children in public schools can also 
have a good influence on public 
education. Every Catholic parent 
who must send his children to a 
public school, should become ac- 
tive in the PTA. He should show 
a deep interest in the welfare of 
the public schools and prove that 
because he prefers a_ parochial 
school for his own child, he is not 
indifferent to the education of all 
children. Let him join in all ac- 
tivities, not merely as a follower 
but also as a leader. 

Here is a wonderful opportunity 
for Catholic mothers and fathers 
to present some aspects of Cath- 
olic social thought to non-Cath- 
olics. This is not an attempt to 
proselytize, but rather to explain 
the position of the Church, which 
has been sadly distorted of late by 
such spokesmen as Paul Blanshard 
and Bishop Oxnam. In particular 
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such Catholics can make explicit 
the reason for Catholic schools. By 
their interest, their leadership and 
their concern they can repudiate 
the charge that Catholics are op- 
posed to public education in Amer- 
ica. 

Perhaps in the Jong run, the 
overcrowding in our Catholic 
schools and the necessity of using 
public schools will have some ad- 
vantages. If it can shake our 
apathy about religious training in 
the home, if it can bring home to 
us our tremendous good fortune 
in the past regarding vocations, it 
will certainly have proved helpful. 

For a long time many American 
Catholics have taken many things 
for granted: our inexpensive pri- 
vate education—for parochial edu- 
cation is really that—our hard 
working, self-sacrificing Sisters, our 
excellent programs of education 
and the fact that we have had no 


worry about : kind of 
were teaching our children or what 
they were being taught. Perhaps 
the value of what some of us may 
have to lose for the present may 
make the cost of regaining it ap- 
pear paltry. 

One final word of warning is 
necessary. Today our elementary 
schools are overwhelmed. Tomor- 
row it will be the high schools, 
then the colleges: Perhaps we 
were laggards regarding grammar 
schools, Let us not make the same 
mistake on the secondary and col- 
lege level. Now is the time. to 
think of praying for and stimulat- 
ing vocations. Now is the time 
to map building programs and be- 
gin to collect funds for them. If 
your child could not be admitted to 
elementary schools for lack of class- 
room space and teachers, don’t let 
this be repeated in high school or 
college. 


Information Plea! 


“Why don’t you go to work?” said the lady of the house 


to a tramp at the door. 
gathers no moss?” 


“Don’t you know that a rolling stone 


“Madam,” said the tramp, “not to evade your question 
at all but merely as a matter of information, may I ask of what 
practical use is moss to a man in my position?” 


An old lady with a load of parcels tried to board a bus. 
‘The conductor went to help her. “No, thank you, young man,” 
she smiled, restraining him. “I’ll best manage alone, ‘cause if 


I get help today I'll want it tomorrow.” 


The Organization Of Youth 


Pointers for National Catholic Youth 
Week — October 31 to November 7 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor Joseph E. Schieder 


ES 


WE call them juvenile delin- 
‘““ quents. They range from 
misguided youths who engage in 
acts of vandalism, to out-and-out, 
junior-grade criminals who indulge 
in theft, robbery, and worse. Most 
of them have one thing in common 
—they roam in gangs. They band 
together and naturally as birds at 
migration time. To band youths 
together, then, is no problem. To 
unite them for purposes of good 
rather than evil, for constructive 
rather than destructive action, pre- 
sents a special problem. But unite 
them we must. 

Throughout the world, millions 
of youths—with and _ without 
adequate schooling, with and with- 
out enlightened parents—need the 
type of social, or “gang” life that 
will train them for a future coop- 
eration with their fellowmen. The 
destructive way, the way of pre- 
judice, brutality and class hatreds, 
comes easily unless a constructive 


Monsignor Schieder is National 
Director of Catholic Youth of the 
United States. 


way is supplied in its place 
through wise organization under 
trained leadership. 


Basic Approaches 


How this can be done, how 
youth can be organized for the in- 
dividual, the national and the in- 
ternational good, has been studied 
by people of all nations. At a 
UNESCO-sponsored seminar in 
Japan last year, I heard young 
people and youth leaders of a 
variety of nations discussing the 
problem. There were, of course, 
areas of disagreement but the de- 
gree of unity of thought on meth- 
ods was astonishing. There are 
basic approaches to youth organi- 
zation upon which we all can 
agree and which apply to any com- 
munity in any nation. 

The most hopeful aspect of 
youth movements today is the 
growing emphasis on the produc- 
tive rather than the preventive. A 
realization is growing that youth 
organizations must be designed 
not for the purpose of protecting 
young people from their environ- 
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ment, but of preparing them to 
affect that environment for the 
better. The essence of youth work 
must lie here—to prepare young 
people to take their place in the 
community. Any attempt at per- 
manent withdrawal of youths from 
the existing social conditions of 
any community, no matter how 
bad that community may be, is 
doomed to failure. Rather there 
must be developed a character 
strong enough, a moral and ethical 
code solid enough, and a plan of 
action practical enough to enable 
youths to cope with the evils of 
the community and, if necessary, 
to work out the economic, social 
or moral changes needed for a 
worthwhile community. 

Certainly, youth organizations 
do to some extent remove young 
people from what might be ac- 
cepted as the normal life of the 
community. But this is necessary 
if they are to be formed to carry 
out their mission. In drawing them 
into an organization, we do re- 
move young people from their re- 
alities of community living. In 
effect, we move them into an 
especially created, artifical com- 
munity adapted to their stage of 
development. 


In such a group young people 
have the opportunity to utilize the 
vigor of thought that belongs to 
youth. There they are able to meet 
and solve problems more directly 
and rapidly than in the established, 
set community structure where 


they are too often relegated by 
adults to a minor role. 


Look To The Future 


How to set up such groups 
intelligently and effectively in mil- 
lions of communities throughout 
the world is a problem that must 
be judged of primary importance, 
not only for the young people 
themselves, but for the future of 
the world—the world these youths 
will one day guide. Young people 
are vigorous, thoughtful, creative. 
They almost burst with unchan- 
neled idealism; yet they demand 
practical action. Too often this 
tremendous force (do any of us 
fully recognize its power?) is 
allowed to flow without direction 
until it is finally drained away by 
the “practical” and “realistic” 


work-a-day demands of adulthood. 


Youth organizations attempting 
to channel this force must be set 
up carefully in order to direct it 
properly. We fool ourselves if we 
believe we can build machine- 
like organizations that will stamp 
out solid citizens like so many 
coins—all similar, all of the same 
alloy. It cannot be overempha- 
sized that we are dealing with 
individuals, with differing cultures, 
differing religious beliefs, differ- 
ing national loyalties. Each of 
these must receive close considera- 
tion—not as unavoidable complica- 
tions which must be ironed away, 
but as desirable qualities which 
must be developed properly. A 
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person truly loyal to his nation 
will be anxious after the needs of 
other nations; a person truly re- 
ligious can only contribute to the 
spiritual welfare of men of all re- 
ligions and no religion; a person 
with a clear appreciation of his 
culture, its assets and its failings, 
has a contribution to make to all 
eultures. 


_ I stress this acknowledgement of 
desirable differences because I 
believe it is essential in any plan 
for youth organization. The French 
have a saying, “Vive la differ- 
ence,” (which, I understand, is 
used in another sense than that 
which we employ here.) We, 
whose interest lies in youth train- 
ing, must echo that cry, and cheer 
the difference in such areas as in- 
dividual ideals, religious beliefs, 
educational cultural back- 
grounds, and national patriotisms. 
The Campfire Girls, an organiza- 
tion for schoolage youngsters, re- 
cently expressed that attitude ad- 
mirably in a slogan—“Let’s Be Dif- 
ferent Together.” 
Use Existing Groups 


With that in mind, I suggest, 
then, that in the basic planning 
of youth organization we would 
utilize existing youth groups, no 
matter how varied their outlooks 
may seem to be. Where no youth 
groups are in existence, we must 
impress upon the leaders who will 
determine the structure of new 
groups that their design must 
attract and utilize all sorts of .per- 
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sons, and that the differences 
among these persons are not to be 
obliterated but are to be employ- 
ed, each at its greatest worth, for 
the benefit of the whole. Our 
goal, at the last analysis, is not to 
encourage the creation of a think- 
alike, do-alike breed of men, all 
of the same educational and cul- 
tural level. But our task is to de- 
termine how persons of different 
interests, different beliefs, differ- 
ent tastes, can best live fruitfully 
together. 

It must also be emphasized to 
the leaders who will form and 
guide our youth groups, that they 
will establish organizations de- 
signed, not to effect their per- 
sonal ideas of what a young per- 
son must be, but to allow the de- 
velopment and growth of each in- 
dividual, and the growth of the 
group as a whole, under tested and 
sound techniques. Indeed, the in- 
dividuals within the group, and 
the group itself, must be allowed 
to advance through trial and error 
—while the unfortunate youth lead- 
er must be sufficiently balanced 
and mature to deal for the most 
part with the tried, and to avoid 
the error that would adversely 
affect his less cautious charges. 

Avoid ‘Yes-Men’ 


However, I would caution 
against the selection of leaders 
who are notorious conformists or — 
if you will—“yes-men.” The organ- 
izer who recruits such personalities 
because they seem exemplars of 
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polite behavior is apt to develop 
leaders who are seldom creative 
and often over-dependent. The 
same organizer runs the additional 
risk of surrounding himself with 
living mirrors who offer such a 
flattering reflection of his own 
ideas as to block self-criticism and 
constructive opposition. And, per- 
haps most important, such per- 
sonalities may repell, through their 
very reputation for conformity, the 
lively youths the organization 
hopes to attract. 


Selection of leaders who will 
spur the formation of a youth 
group, then, is the first and most 
important step in the structure of 
youth organization. The leader, 
the person who will recruit young 
people, who will find necessary 
funds, who will guide but not 
push the development of the 
group, is harder to come by, and 
more necessary, than any other 
material in the organization of a 
youth group. 


Other elements are helpful, but 
never necessary. With poverty in 
control of such a large segment of 
the world, the youth organizer 
must replace any dependence on 
physical equipment with the belief 
that youth groups can operate suc- 
cessfully in. the poorest of com- 
munities under the most austere 
conditions. An elaborate physical 
plant (recreation rooms, gymnastic 
facilities, study rooms, libraries) is 
desirable and attractive to pros- 


pective members. But it 
essential. 

Swimming pools, equipped areas 
for sport? These are wonderful. 
But a hike is as much a com- 
munity activity and as conducive 
to sound health. An elaborate, 
well-lighted discussion room aids 
in establishing the feeling for or- 
ganizations, but I have seen, in 
traveling about the world, groups 
that operate with startling power 
in the most primitive of physical 
settings. I would, in fact, sacrifice 
the most ideal of physical centers 
in favor of thorough training for 
leaders of the about-to-be-estab- 
lished organization. The leaders, 
through organization, can bring 
about the gradual establishment of 
adequate facilities; the facilities 
themselves can give you nothing. 

Training For Leaders 


This training of leaders should 
consist of a solid and basic course 
that would include the interna- 
tional aspects of youth work, 
closely grounded to the problems 
of the community in which the 
leaders will work. It would in- 
clude a study of the history of 
youth work, the lives of successful 
youth leaders, the world-wide at- 
tempts at youth organization—all 
this even before the leader learns 
the practical methods for guiding 
youth, the psychology of young 
people, the day by day operation 
of a youth organization. On this 
foundation will rest much of the 
success of the organization. It can 
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be accomplished efficiently and in 
a minimum of time through lec- 
tures that will lead to seminars 
and question sessions. 
Democratic Procedures 


With the training of such lead- 
ers; however, we are in no way 
establishing totalitarian leadership. 
The well-trained leader must have 
also been trained in the need for 
democratic procedures within a 
youth organization. He must have 
been tuned to the delicate balance 
between democracy and authority 
in any organization that deals with 
the immature and the young. He 
must see that neither overshadows 
the other and that both operate in 
an harmonious and _ diplomatic 
manner. He must give full credit 
to the value of group discussion 
and the majority vote, but he must 
also accept without confusion the 
place that authority must hold. 

Democratic procedures must ex- 
ist without pressure or influence 
from above; but their existence 
must be guaranteed by authority. 
In an extreme example, the major- 
ity vote which has decided that 
over-weight members must be 
murdered cannot be allowed to 
determine a group’s methods for 
combatting corpulence on_ the 
grounds that trial and error will 
eventually convince the group that 
murder will get it nowhere; 
authority is required to step for- 
ward and convince our miniature 
democracy that murder is wrong. 

Perhaps I am belaboring the ob- 
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vious here. But I have seen many 
youth groups well-grounded in de- 
mocratic procedure — a compar- 
atively simple and most pleasant 
teaching task — while no attempt 
is made to outline the delicate and 
“touchy” balance of authority 
which is necessary for the main- 
tenance of democracy. If youth 
groups are to progress effectively, 
or even to continue in existence, 
the problem must be treated not 
only at the top conference level 
but among the very youths we are. 
attempting to guide. 

For the rest, democratic 
cedure has been outlined in 
numerous books and pamphlets. 
Let it grow happily among young 
people throughout the world, pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the culture 
of the various young people will 
allow. Its value will be proved, not 
only in its later effect on the com- 
munity as a whole, but in its pow- 
er to bring the young people into 
action within the youth organiza- 
tion itself. 

Studying The Community 


The young people who make up 
the organization must be encour- 
aged to thoughtful action in every 
way possible. But the action, in 
order to be meaningful and effect- 
ive, must be related to the com- 
munity in which they live. The 
first course of action which comes 
to mind to fill the most evident 
community need, may not always 
prove to be the best possible. It is 
necessary in all youth organiza- 
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tions that the members acquire 
some real knowledge of the com- 
munity before they attempt to aid 
or influence it. 

In most activity involving youth 
we are faced with a curious para- 
dox. There is, on the one hand, a 
keen, fresh insight into the com- 
munity which the average adult 
may lack entirely. On the other 
hand, the youths have been so sub- 
merged in the community that an 
overall, realistic picture escapes 
‘them. What is called for amounts 
to a complete re-viewing of the 
community, its values, and _ its 
needs. At the same time, the out- 
look on the community which is 
peculiar to youth must be main- 
tained and compared in its ac- 
curacy against the overall picture. 

One of the most powerful meth- 
ods for providing knowledge of the 
community to young people is by 
placing them in the role of first- 
hand observers. The survey has be- 
come popular among youth organ- 
izations, not only as a guide to 
community needs and to recruit- 
ment of new members, but as a 
vivid course in seeing for the or- 
ganization’s members. When _ the 
young people, operating in teams 
and following the pattern of a 
specific questionnaire they have 
prepared in advance, move among 
other youths in the varied areas 
of the community, they obtain 
much more than facts and statist- 
ics. They are put into direct con- 
taet with community levels that 


offer a_ three-dimensional picture 
of the town or city they have pre- 
viously seen from only one — 
their own — angle. 


Government In Action 


Study of the community should 
extend beyond a classroom and 
textbook level. A study of local 
government, for instance, is in- 
complete if it would deal only with 
the structure of government and 
its idealized operations. Visits to 
legislatures and the offices of in- 
dividual legislators will also not 
suffice. Government “on paper” is 
not government in action. To of- 
fer youth an idealized picture of | 
government is to prepare them 
poorly for the government they 
will deal with in the future. 

Without prejudice, without un- 
due emphasis on corruption and 
the failings of individuals, a pic- 
ture of the government as it exists 
in practice — from the smallest 
office to the largest — must be of- 
fered to youths in so far as pos- 


sible. Only then can young people 


become truly familiar with the 
civic operation of the community. 
The same outlook would apply to 
every level of community living — 
hospitals, housing, schools, church- 
es, economy, agriculture, business, 
industry. 

Above all, the individual youth 
organization member should gain 
not a mere list of facts on the com- 
munity but an awareness of the 
community in all its aspects. This 
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striving for reality, however, must 
not follow its natural tendency to- 
ward overemphasis of crime, de- 
fects and failings. Neither should it 
serve to disillusion or to spur 
young people into thoughtless, 
violent planning. Nonetheless, it 
must be done, if we are to even 
approach the realistic in group 
activity. 
What Action Can Youth Take? 


Once having seen the commun- 
ity in a full and balanced manner, 
young people must determine the 
variety of action by which they 
can contribute to the community. 
Often they will be the first to 
realize that not all kinds of social 
work are suitable for them and 
they will place their own limits 
on what should be attempted. 
Within the artificial community of 
their own organization they will 
have realized some of their limit- 
ations. They will have come to the 
realization that much of the work 
expected of youth in the normal 
course of events is the work most 
ideal for their action within the 
community. This extends from the 
commonplace tasks of baby tend- 
ings, safety patrols, clean-up cam- 
paigns, and housework, to the 
more intellectual occupation of de- 
bating, dramatics, and such art 
activities as painting, music, and 
dancing. 


These activities will be formul- 
ated. according to the age group 
within the organization — children 


up to 18; adolescents; and college 
students. Each will find its niche. 
Each will feel its contribution to 
the community and meet with 
problems that can later be dis- 
cussed and dissected within the 
youth organization. And the activ- 
ities will be applied to every pos- 
sible level, starting with the in- 
dividual, to the family, the com- 
munity, the nation, and the world 
of nations. 


In every case there is encour- 
agement for youth in the amount 
of participation they will find for 
themselves in the life of the com- 
munity. The range of this partici- 
pation, the influence youth may 
have on the community is some- 
thing I believe we are inclined to 
underestimate. The young people, 
their wants and their ambitions 
are, under normal circumstances, 
a powerful influence on parents. 
The home alone serves as a tre- 
mendous outlet for youth work. 

The young person who has 
studied within his youth organiz- 
ation such subjects as hygiene and 
sanitation, is more than likely to 
carry the desire for cleanliness and 
proper sanitary facilities into his 
home. What then might happen to 
the home of a young person who 
has learned respect for law, mutual 
respect ‘between the sexes, respect 
for authority, for family, for gov- 
ernment, and the value of personal 
dignity? This potential influence 
on the family, however, is not 
meant to suggest that the youth 
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deliberately attempt to “reform” 
his home through lectures to his 
parents. Al! youth leaders should 
constantly be on guard against de- 
veloping the proselytizing young 
person who will, by his methods, 
antagonize the home and the com- 
munity. Emphasis must always be 
placed on the fact that the young 
people within the youth group are 
set upon improving themselves 
and other young people rather 
than upon reforming the adult 
world. 

To reach other young people, to 
influence adults, to make a mark 
upon the community, the youths 
within an organization must dis- 
play the attractive rather than the 
vigilant side of their activities. The 
zealot, the reformer, the stern- 
faced, would-be leader is not liable 
to affect much of anything. Rather 
should the organization be urged 
to reflect the lively and happy 
aspects that are at its very core. 

By this is not meant merely 
poster campaigns portraying grin- 
ning, youthful sportsmen or photo- 
graphs of gay young dancers. 
These are of a surface nature and 
tend to attract the shallow. I do 
not mean to underestimate the 
value of such activity but to call 
attention to a need for more than 
the recreational aspects of youth 
programs. The individual organiza- 
tion must attempt to find a meth- 
od for displaying its complete 


spirit — its blend of the spiritual, 
cultural, social and physical. 


Youths will not be attracted by 
action alone. If they are to main- 
tain an interest in any movement, 
they instinctively demand, and 
must have, an ideal. If youth is 
pragmatic, it is also wildly (and 
happily) idealistic. It wishes to 
sacrifice as much as it wishes to 
enjoy. And it will demand a con- 
crete, well-formulated basis for 
doing either. 

Those who are interested in 
youth, those who will attempt to 
guide the young people in com- 
munities throughout the world 
must learn to provide this basis. 
There have been hundreds of fail- 
ures by youth groups which young 
people first find attractive, then 
test, and finally reject. As youth 
work increases, such failures will 
increase, if our theories run no 
deeper than the belief that we 
have only to band youth together, 
keep a subtle rein, and let them 
forge forward. 


If we.are to meet the de- 
mands of young people, we must 
continue to study means for do- 
ing so. I am convinced that, de- 
spite widespread study of organ- 
izationa] téchniques, we have not 
yet scratched the surface. When 
the stress on techniques gives way 
to an investigation of the real ob- 
jectives of youth work — to study, 
if you will, of the philosophy of 
youth work — we will have begun 
to point the way for youth. We 
can point the way when we have 
found the way ourselves. 


Let’s Look at This Business of 


Going Steady | 


Reprinted from Information* 


Roma Rudd Turkel 


shocking things happened 
during the past summer. 

On the surface, perhaps, they 
weren't as shocking as the kind 
of headlines that made almost 
every day’s paper—the muggings, 
the rapes, the murders laid at the 
doors of our teen-agers. But they 
were more shocking in a deeper 
sense bceause they laid bare the 
roots of our teenage trouble—and 
because they laid the blame 
squarely upon us parents. 


One was Life’s article called 
“Going Steady.” The frightening 
thing about it was that it didn’t 
blame either the teen-agers or the 
parents. It didn’t blame anybody, 
because it didn’t see any reason for 
blame. The article went into 
5,610,000 homes of Life subscrib- 
ers, was read—according to Life’s 
own figures—by 26,450,000 peo- 
ple. It tried to convince these peo- 
ple, or served to confirm the opin- 
ion they already had, that “going 
steady” is a normal, healthy teen- 
age practice. 

High-school 


*401 W. 59th’ St., New York City. 


steadies Barbara 
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and Morrie were shown holding 
hands in class, in corners, in 
church—engrossed in the “steadies’ 
clutch” while dancing, driving, do- 
ing the dishes. It showed Barbara 
crowded on Morrie’s lap in a 
phone booth while she consider- 
ately phoned home to say she’d be 
late. It showed Barbara stretched 
on the living room floor trying to 
do her homework, while Morrie— 
with his head in her lap, watched 
TV. Anent this last picture, Life 
said “Their casual ardor is notice- 
able in such activities as home- 
work, a scene that made Morrie’s 
mother inquire ‘If you kids want 
to neck, why don’t you neck? If 
you want TV, why don’t you 
watch TV—and if you want to 
study, why don’t you study? I 
don’t see how you can manage all 
three at once.’” 


No Raised Eyebrows Now 


In this benevolent exposition, 
Life reported: “They are affection- 
ate, and openly so . .-.. they do 
their share of ‘parking,’ today’s 
term for necking . . . they visit 
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freely back and forth, and their 
parents accept it smilingly if some- 
times with silent doubt.” 


Life admitted that a generation 
ago such a relationship at such a 
tender age would have raised eye- 
brows—but justified it on the 
grounds that 25% of the high 
school crowd in Barbara and Mor- 
rie’s town (and as much as 50% 
in other places) was going steady. 
Why? “To teen-agers who go 
steady it is basically a form of 
guaranteed dating. For girls it 
solves the problem of whether they 
will be invited out. For boys it 
saves the expense of making a big 
impression on a series of new girl 
friends.” 

A final quote (the naivete is 
Life’s, the italics mine): “Though 
parents worry about their young- 
sters ‘tying themselves down’ too 
early, few teen-age couples like 
Barbara and Morrie seriously look 
ahead as far as marriage.” 

If Life is dedicated to the active 
propagation of pagan philosophy, 
it is backing its missionary work 
with all the power of its high- 
speed presses and multi-million cir- 
culation. If it sees its job as the 
mere reflection of the American 
scene, then the scene it reflects 
should scare us out of our wits. 


O. S. V. Shocker 


The other shocker was the sur- 
vey made by Our Sunday Visitor. 
It interviewed 24,609 boys and 
girls on the subject of “going 


steady”"—in 105 Catholic high 
schools across the country. Cath- 
olic high schools, mind you. > 


In answer to the question “What 
is the reason most often advanced 
for going steady by those who do 
so?”, 27% gave “social security”— 
the assurance of a date for impor- 
tant occasions; 20% gave “love” as 
distinct from the 16% who gave 
“love with a view to marriage”— 
which shows that the 20% confuse 
love with physical attraction; a 
total of 64% admitted that going 
steady is practiced for — reasons 
other than “love”; and 100% said 
that the reasons for going steady 
in their schools were the same as 
those advanced in the public 
schools. Despite all their religious 
training, these Catholic teen-agers 
seemed unaware of the moral 
dangers involved, and in every 
case were following the example 
of the students in public high 
schools—where morality is not a 
consideration. 


The final shocker was the ques- 
tion “Are your parents favorable to 
the idea of going steady?” A total 
of 46% of these Catholic parents, 
and it is a staggering percentage, 
are either in favor of their children 
going steady, or are indifferent to 
the problem. It is a percentage 
that nullifies the efforts of con- 
scientious parents, of far-seeing 
priests, of the dedicated hard- 
working teachers in our Catholic 
schools. 
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Mountain Or Molehill? 


When priests blast the practice 
from the pulpit, they're accused— 
by those who consider themselves 
good Catholic parents—of “making 
a mountain out of a molehil].” Not 
two weeks ago a zealous young 
priest in my own parish—who has 
been working for years with teen- 
agers, and who has been watching 
the practice seeping down to 
youngsters in grammar _ school— 
preached on the subject, and 
promptly made himself a host of 
enemies. Parents were up in arms. 
“Why doesn’t he find something 
more important to fuss about?” 
they said. And “He’s a priest—he 
doesn’t know the score.” 


Make no mistake. Priests know 
the score—and so does God. In the 
Old Testament, God instructed the 
Jewish people to “beat their chil- 
dren” to keep them from the influ- 
ence of the pagans among whom 
they lived. The order still stands. 


Let’s do a little straight think- 
ing on the subject. 


“Going steady”—one boy with 
one girl, to the exclusion of every- 
body else—is an occasion of sin. It 
is a relationship which encourages 
liberties not permitted even to en- 
gaged couples under the Sixth 
Commandment. It is an unwhole- 
some focusing on sex—filling the 
mind with romantic sexual fanta- 
sies, exciting the body with illicit 
sexual experimentation—which can 


warp a young personality as well 
as ruin a young soul. 


Carrying the practice to ex- 
tremes, “going steady” will at best 
wreck a youngster’s chances for 
a happy, well-adjusted marriage— 
and, at worst, lead to sexual 
crimes. Those who preach against 
it are not making a mountain out 
of a molehill. We parents, by clos- 
ing our eyes to the molehill, are 
allowing it to grow into a very 
real mountain. 


Why do youngsters “go steady”? 
Basically, it is the result of a break- 
down in family life. It is an insidi- 
ous sort of breakdown that need 
not manifest itself in what is ob- 
viously a broken home. Outside 
interests and influences, the break- 
neck competition to match the 
neighbors, car for car and air con- 
ditioner for air conditioner, the 
tapering off of religion so that it 
is scarcely more than a social cus- 
tom—these have weakened family 
ties and made our homes into 
little more than motels. 


But youngsters, like all grow- 
ing things, need a place to strike 
roots. They need the fierce loyal- 
ty, the fun and sacrifice and give- 
and-take, the discipline and treas- 
ured confidences and “together- 
ness” of close-knit family life. Their 
need is so urgent that when it is 
denied they look for a substitute. 

That is why the girl or boy they 
find outside can’t be just one of 
many. He or she must be a 
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“steady,” signed and sealed by the 
outward sign-of-possession of ring 
or pin or class sweater, jealously 
guarded from the attentions of oth- 
ers, given total devotion that takes 
precedence over every other claim. 
Thus a lonely child finds, at last, 
someone who will share his inter- 
ests, listen to his confidences, take 
pride in his triumphs, understand 
his difficulties, comfort him in dis- 
appointments. It would be a won- 
der indeed if there were not phys- 
ical intimacies under such condi- 
tions. And yet as Life pointed out, 
few of these “going steady” couples 
look ahead as far as marriage. Ex- 
perience shows that they inevitably 
break up. 


Aside from the moral dangers, 
these young couples do themselves 
great harm socially. They were 
created to be social human beings, 
and their happiness throughout 
life will depend upon how well 
they get along with other people. 
During the teen years they should 
be meeting many people, develop- 
ing poise, learning self expression, 
formulating their own opinions. 
Their growth in these important 
ways is seriously stunted when 
they put themselves out of circu- 
lation by going steady. With im- 
mature judgment based upon lim- 
ited contacts, they lessen. their 
chances of making a wise choice 
of marriage partner. 


Easy Out 
Why do partners close their 


eyes to the 
steady”? 


In most cases, the. answer is as 
simple as it is shocking: because it 
is the easy way out. Mrs. Brown is 
happy that Susie has a steady boy 
friend because it is comfortable 
proof that she is popular. It also,. 
by some “like mother, like daugh- 
ter” association, seems to prove 
Mrs. Brown’s own early popularity. 
It keeps Susie happy, prevents her 
running to Mama with bothersome 
problems, fills up Susie’s time, and 
leaves Mama free for other pur- 
suits. The big pay-off comes with 
every big party or prom, when 
Susie is assured of a date, and 
Mama can lord it over Josie Jones 
who has to go with her brother 
and Sally Smith who hasn’t any- 
body to go with. 


dangers of “going 


Other parents have other reas- 
ons. Some feel that once they have 
put their children through the 8th 
grade, the’ve done their duty as far 
as supervision is concerned, and 
the children are “on their own.” 
Some feel that it is too much 
trouble to take an interest in the 
children’s activities, and give them 
full responsibility at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen—though many 
children are not ready for it at-six- 
teen. 


Some parents find the sacrifice 
of their time and convenience too 
much to make for the youngsters. 
And some parents are like the 
mother I know of who deliberately 
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encouraged her son not ‘only: to go 
out with girls but to find himself 
a “nice steady,” in order to rid his 
mind of thought of a vocation. It 
worked. 

Such parents are neglecting their 
primary, God-given obligation: to 
keep children under their control 
and: demand obedience from them 
until they are twenty-one years old. 
It sounds old-fashioned, and it is. 
It’s as old-fashioned as God is. 


We parents are the ones who 
need re-educating. We must steep 
ourselves so in our children’s inter- 
ests that they will be our interests 
too. By encouraging these interests, 
and joining in them, we may be 
able to win our children from the 
influence of “the crowd”—and give 
them the courage to be different, 
to live by the principles they were 
taught. 

We must re-win their confi- 
dence, remembering that confi- 
dence is a two-way proposition. 
We must give them ours, if we 
wish theirs. We must remember 


A Priceless Gift 


There is one gift that the majority of individuals take ad- 
vantage of—Friendship. It can be compared to a ship at sea. 
When sailing is smooth all stick with it but when things really 

bad it's every. man for himself. Reminisce for a moment and 

t the friends who have stuck through thick and thin. For 
every one added to your list you can count a golden treasure. 


Conbelenee is the still small voice that wes us feel smaller. 


that children thrive on responsi- 
bilities, on discipline, on the sense 
of accomplishment . that comes 
from a few hard-won favors rather 
than from many freely given. 


We must know where they are, 
and with whom, when they are 
not home—take an immovable 
stand against “going steady”—and 
forbid all dates on school nights. 
A child literally hasn’t the time to 
go out when he has homework. 
Our word schools, from the Greek 
word schola, originally meant 
leisure. The Greeks had the right 
concept of study: taking time to 
learn. 

Next time we sweep and scrub 
and put our homes in order, let’s 
remember that apple-pie order isn’t 
as important as Christian order: 
God’s authority first, from which 
flows parental authority to which 
every child is subject. If we can 
make our homes the steady, secure 
places they were meant to be, our 
children won't have to do their 
growing up outside. 


—Information. 
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Don't Talk Too Much! 


You May Lose Friends and Opportunities. 


Irv. Leiberman 


F you aren't as popular as you’d 

like to be, if you have trouble 
holding a job, or if your friend- 
ships and romances that start out 
with such a flourish have a way of 
withering on the vine, it might be 
well for you to check up on your 
listening ability. There’s a good 
chance that you are infatuated 
with the sound of your own voice. 


Now and then, if you are the 
“talkative type,” your conscience 
may prod you and you interrupt 
a lengthy recital with a quasi- 
apology such as, Forgive me for 
doing all the talking,” or, “I seem 
to be long-winded today — why 
doesn’t somebody shut me up?” 

But do you really mean it? 
Aren’t you perhaps thinking smug- 
ly, “My, these people are lucky to 
have me around to inject a little 
life into things! This party would 
fall flat on its face if it weren't 
for me.” 


Honest Betty 


Not everyone is as honest as 
Betty F. Not long ago this voluble 
young woman confessed privately 
to a friend, “I know I talk too 
much. I know I hog the spotlight 
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and I always vow I'll never do it 
again. But the very next time I 
am invited to a party I find my- 
self chattering away as much as 
ever. What makes me talk so 
much?” 

A well-known psychologist said 
not long ago that garrulity springs 
from a deep-rooted sense of in- 
feriority and/or from a complete 
lack of interest in other people. 
Next time you find yourself “tak- 
ing over” the conversation, ask 
yourself why you are talking. 


Perhaps you are like Ruth P. 
who talks to bolster her ego. She 
feels that her education and family 
background are inferior to those 
of her associates so she tries to 
“cover up” by constantly talking. 
Ruth doesn’t know that she is re- 
vealing her sense of ivadequacy 
every time she speaks, but it is 
evident to her listeners. 

Doris, on the other hand, has 
a well-functioning ego; her trouble 
comes from having no interest in 
other people. Oh, she thinks she 
has, and it’s quite true that she 
enjoys social activities, but she is 
bored unless she is doing the talk- 
ing. Her interest in people exists 


DON’T TALK TOO MUCH 


only as Jong as they are her audi- 
ence. 


Doris stopped a friend of hers 
downtown the other day and 
coerced her into a tearoom for 
lunch. During the conversation 
(one-sided, of course) she con- 
fessed ruefully to her friend, “I 
guess I must have a negative per- 
sonality; people never seem to see 
me. I can walk right past my 
friends on the street and they look 
right past me. Do you suppose I 
should wear more eye-catching 
elothes or something?” 


She didn’t really want an answer 
so her friend merely mumbled a 
conventional reply. But what her 
friend wanted to say was: “My 
dear, you are generous and well- 
informed and you could be very 
popular if only you’d stop using 
people as a sounding board for 
your conversation. You could dress 
in a hula skirt and people who 
know you would still go right on 
‘not seeing’ you. You talk too 
much,” 


Good and Bad 


Listening, too, can open the 
door to popularity and romance 
and success—but make sure it is 
the right kind of listening. Merely 
sitting silent is not enough. 


Listeners: 


Not long ago a_ psychologist. 


gave an informal talk on personal- 
ity development in which he 
stressed the value of listening. 


A spinsterish woman sitting in 
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the audience snorted with dis- 
belief. 


“I don’t believe it,” she told her 
companion flatly. “I don’t talk 
much, but I’m not popular.” 


No, indeed, she was not. But she 
listened critically. Her facial ex- 
pression was habitually grim, her 
eyes appraising. Though she listen- 
ed without verbal comment, her 
very attitude said, “I don’t believe 
a word you are saying. You are 
stupid and uninteresting.” 


Listening pays big dividends in 
the business world, too—if it’s the 
right kind. Several months ago, a 
well-dressed, obviously well-edu- 
cated young lady visited an em- 
ployment agency. 


“There must be something 
basically wrong with me,” she told 
the manager. “Other women less 
capable than I am can get better 
jobs. There are plenty of positions 
open that I am trained to fill, but 
I don’t ever get the chance to show 
what I can do.” 


“Suppose you pretend that I am 
a prospective employer,” the man- 
ager told her. “Ask me for a job.” 


Obligingly, the young woman 
launched into a lengthy “sales 
talk” of her ability and training. 
When ‘she had finished, the man- 
ager handed her a pencil and a 
sheet of paper. “You go into the 
other room,” he told her, “and 
write down an application speech. 
When you have condensed it so 
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that you can read it aloud in one 
minute, come on out.” 

Puzzled, the young woman fol- 
lowed instructions. When she 
handed the finished product to the 
manager, he said, “Good. Your 
first application took up fifteen 
minutes of an employer's time. 
This one requires exactly forty 
five seconds. Now go out and 
apply for the job you want and 
let the employer talk to you for 
the remainder of the time.” 

The young woman got the next 
job she applied for—and has had 
two promotions since. 

There are different kinds of 
listeners. There are Springboard 
Listeners who perch on the edge 
of every conversation, ready to 
jump in the moment you give them 
an opening. 

There are the Would-Be Humor- 


ists who wait for vhs to say some- 
thing they can pick up and twist 
into something they think is very, 
very clever. 


There are Antagonistic Listeners 
whose eyes grow cold at the men- 
tion of religion, nationality, or 
political preference that does not 
happen to be theirs. And; of 
course, there are Bored Listeners 
and Cynical Listeners and Fidgety 
Listeners and Open-Mouthed 
Dumbbell Listeners. 


Naturally, you can’t be silent all 
the time. But the moment you be- 
come interested—really interested— 
in other people and their view- 
points, you will fall out of love 
with your own voice. It is better 
to speak infrequently and have 
your words heard than to rattle on 
for hours with meaningless ver- 
biage. 


From Fear 


We tell lies because we are afraid. We are unwilling to 
face facts, so we lie to escape. Thus we store up future misery 
for ourselves. Sooner or later, the unpleasant fact catches us. Our 
efforts to flee get less effective and life becomes burdensome. 


We suffer because people cannot trust us. 


They have been 


pushed from us by our lying. We suffer more because we 
cannot trust others. We never know who is giving us what we 
so often dished out. A lie by Satan brought Original Sin upon 
humans. That father of lies is the only person we please by 
misusing speech.—Hugh Calkins, 0.S.M. 


The first requisite of a good citizen of this republic of ours 
is that he shall be able and willing to pull his. own weight. 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Good Old Don 


A Short Story 


Milburn C. Harper 


| was nearly home from school one 
' afternoon when near my home 
some dogs were fighting. I saw 
Don, Reynolds Quesebury’s big 
fine Newfoundland dog, in the fra- 
cas, 


Don was a large, dark brown, 
curly haired, well-trained dog pos- 
sessing a good disposition. Rey- 
nolds, his master, lived across the 
street from me and every evening 
after school he would help his 
father in the store. He had some 
harness that was made for Don 
and a wagon large enough to ride 
in and Don would pull him to and 
from town and to visit other boys 
in the small community of Mul- 
berry, Arkansas, where we lived. 

Don was trained to go to the 
store for groceries. Mrs. Quese- 
bury had Reynolds make a basket 
with a lid and stout handle so 
that Don could carry the basket 
to the store with a note of what 
she wanted, which was usually 
meat for supper and breakfast. The 
purpose of the basket was for Don 
to carry it and other dogs could 
not easily take it away from him. 

Don was not a fighter. In fact, 
he would run to keep away from 


a fight. He was big and heavy and 

ould not run as fast as the ordin- 
ary dog. There were some mean 
dogs in town and when they saw 
Don going home with the basket, 
they would smell the meat and 
try to take it away from him. The 
basket was fastened so they could 
not open it. Of course he could 
not defend himself when he had 
the basket of groceries in his mouth 
and tried to get home before the 
ugly dogs caught him. 

On this occasion there were two 
dogs who jumped him and they 
were fighting dogs too. In his ef- 
forts to hold on to the basket the 
dogs were biting his ears. Seeing 
the critical condition Don was in, 
I ran to his defense. 

I played with Don really more 
than Reynolds and, having no dog 
of my own, thought a lot of him. 
In fact he was liked by everybody 
in the neighborhood. Next to Rey- 
nolds, Don seemed to like me more 
than any one else. 


By the time I reached Don the 
dogs had already made him drop 
the basket and were roughing him 
up badly. Don was not howling 
but was defending himself as best 
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he could. However, two vicious 
dogs on him were too much. I 
managed to scare the dogs away. 
Mrs. Quesebury and other neigh- 
bors were attracted by the noise 
and were looking on. 


Poor old Don suffered some se- 
vere bites. I picked up his basket 
of meat and led him to his yarde 
Mrs. Quesebury came to meet us. 
I told her the circumstances. She 
said if I had not come to Don’s 
assistance, the other dogs probably 
would have killed him. 


‘We doctored Don’s wounds and 
when I saw the ugly gashes inflict- 
ed on him I could not keep from 
crying. 


We found the owners of the 
other dogs and told them how they 
had jumped on Don and hurt him 
so. badly. They agreed to keep 
their dogs tied up—and they did. 

Don quickly recovered and was 
assigned his daily trips to the gro- 
cery store for food. 

We had some neighbors, Uncle 
Henry and Aunt Harriet Mills, 
colored folks. In fact they were the 
only colored people living in the 
little town. They were good folks 
and everybody in town loved Aunt 
Harriet and Uncle Henry. They 
had a little boy they called Hen- 
ry Junior. He wore dresses or long 
shirts. One day his mother was 
burning leaves and cleaning up 
the yard and Henry Junior was 
playing near the fire. I was work- 
ing in our garden pulling turnips 


when I heard Don barking fast: 
and loud, unusual for him. I also 
heard a child’s scream. I saw Don 
rushing down the street with his 
alarming bark. 


Then I saw Henry Junior in the 
streets, his clothing ablaze and his 
running was fanning the fire. His 
mother saw him and she and Don 
reached the poor little fellow about 
the same time. I jumped over the 
garden fence and rushed after 
them. Don, perhaps from instinct, 
was barking wildly. We stripped 
the burning rags from Henry Jun- 
ior and tossed them in the street. 


I carried him to his house. His 
mother had burned herself severe- 
ly tearing the clothes from him. 
Then I ran for the doctor, as we 
had no telephones in those days. 
When I told my mother, she ran 
over to Aunt Harriet’s and started 
doing all she could for both the 
child and his mother. 


The doctor arrived and dressed 
their wounds. Aunt Harriet’s hands 
and arms were burned to her el- 
bows and her face blistered. Burns 
were doctored the old fashioned 
way and were slow healing, leav- 
ing scars where the burns were 
bad. 

Aunt Harriet’s hands were so 
badly burned she could not cook 
or do the house work for several 
days. The neighbors were all good 
to them. My mother would hurry 
us children off to school and be- 


fore doing her own housework, 
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would hurry over to Aunt Harriet’s, 
cook something for them to eat 
and ‘care for the wounds as best 
she could. 


There were a few colored peo- 
ple in the county but the Mills 
were the only ones in town. Every- 
body, respected them. We had two 
churches in the town then. Al- 
though this was during the days of 
racial segregation, for Uncle Hen- 
ry and Aunt Harriet Mills segre- 
gation was unknown. They were 
both Christians and there was al- 
ways a place in the white church 
for them and Sundays found them 
in it. There was no colored church 
in the town or vicinity. 

Little Henry Junior lingered with 
illness several days. When he final- 
ly pulled through, he had many 
sears all over his body. 

Both the doctor and the neigh- 
bors who witnessed the burning 
said that had it not been for Don 


Boom in Babies 


The U. S. Public Health Service recently issued a statistical 
report showing there were more new births in the first third 
of 1954 than in the same record period of last year. The report 
indicates that the birth rate is outstripping the most optimistic 
predictions of the Census Bureau. An analysis of the Health 
Service report discloses that the boom in babies in this country 
is the result of larger families among the already-married rather 
than more new families because while the birth rate zooms the 
marriage rate has declined. More second, third and fourth chil- 
dren are being born to American couples. All this may be sad 
news for the birth-controllers, but it’s good news for the nation’s 


future. —T. James Mack. 


giving the alarm, Henry Junior 
would have been fatally burned. 


Many are the times I would sit 
with my arms around this noble 
dog and hug him. 


When Junior was able to be 
wrapped up, Reynolds and I almost 
daily hitched Don to his little wag- 
on, went down to Aunt Harriet’s 
and put Junior in the wagon for 
a ride around the block. 


Don would wag his tail with sat- 
isfaction and shun any rough places 
to pull the wagon. He seemed to 
get as much satisfaction as we did 
in giving the little fellow rides in 
the fresh air. 


I moved from Mulberry while 
Don was still living. Many times 
since I’ve thought, “If there is a 
dog heaven, Dear Old Don, a friend 
to and of all the boys and girls 
in town, deserves that place of 
rest.” 
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Fver ybody Loves Francis : 


He Believed in God... and Man 


Charles Davenport 


"THE other day I was discussing 

with Raphael Brown the agonies 
and ecstacies of a translator. Speak- 
ing of his translation The Perfect 
Joy of St. Francis, he said that of 
all the nice things he had heard 
this meant most to him. A friend 
of his, Jewish, bought the book to 
review it for a Washington news- 
paper. His little seven year old 
son picked jt up and began to read 
it. He was unable to put it down 
and when he came to the place 
where St. Francis received the 
wounds of Christ in his side and 
hands and feet, the boy cried! 

For days after Raphael told me 
this story I went up and down St. 
Francis’ life trying to find out what 
it was that made him unique even 
among the saints. Was it because 
the saint was also a poet? I don't 
think our little friend’s hero wor- 
ship arose after a careful compar- 
ison of the Canticle of the Sun, 
say, with contemporary Italian 
writers and Latin poets dealing 
with the same subject. 


It’s Just What He Is 
Was it because of the volumes 
of poetry he lived out as he went 
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through his happy, pain-filled life? 
Or was it his almost unparalleled 
return to the Gospel? But that 
wasn’t the answer either. 


It’s fun, as you relive St. Francis’ 
life with him, to sing in the early 
morning with the whole Umbrian 
sky full of birds echoing your 
songs. When you embrace a life 
dedicated to Our Lady Poverty 
and the literal acceptance of the 
Gospel, it seems that every chain, 
that ever bound you has snapped 
and let you go free. But. there 
comes a time in your wanderings 
with Francis of Assisi when you 
two sit by a small juniper fire at 
night and you look at the slight 
brown figure with the scant black 
beard and know that whatever it 
is that attracts you to him it is not 
anything that he may do but what 
he is. 


Still searching for an answer I 
picked up Chesterton’s life of St. 
Francis and found it: “What gave 
him his extraordinary personal 
power was this; that from the Pope 
to the beggar, from the sultan of 
Syria in his pavilion to the ragged 
robbers crawling out of the wood, 


EVERYBODY LOVES FRANCIS 


there was never a man who. looked 
into ‘those brown burning eyes 
without being certain that Francis 
Bernardone was really interested 
in him; in his own inner individual 
life from the cradle to the grave; 
that he himself was being valued 
and taken seriously, and not mere- 
ly added to the spoils of some 
social policy or the names in some 
clerical document.” 


Learned Way To Men’s Hearts 


St. Francis had come into the 
world, lived among men a few 
brief years and died. Yet men 
steadfastly refused to forget him. 
In his own spontaneous way he 
had discovered the way to men’s 
hearts — “where there is not love, 
put love in, and you will draw out 
love” in the words of St. John of 
the Cross. 

However, even before St. Fran- 
cis gave men his love, he had, I 
think, made a huge act of faith. He 
was unusual in that he not only 
believed in God, he even believed 
in men. 

He believed in their existence, 
which helps to explain some of his 
own forgetfulness of himself. 

He believed in their rights, their 
feelings and _ interests, which 
accounts for his kindness, his re- 
spect for others. 

He believed in their capabilities, 
which explains why he got men 
to do almost anything for him. . . 
and God. For example, he believed 
men would give a supper to a poor 
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man for the sake of* Christ and 
soon Europe was feeding an army 
of begging friars. He believed a 
man might imitate Christ as liter- 
ally as he could if asked to do so 
and soon the life of the Gospel was 
a household word. 

There is the great man who 
makes everyone else feel he is 
great. There is the truly great 
man who becomes great by mak- 
ing everybody else feel great. St. 
Francis was truly great. Personal 
interest in each individual person 
is, I am told, a characteristic of 
the saints. The closer they get to 
God the more they become like 
Him Who in His infinite provi- 
dence can care for each one of us 
as though we were the only one 
in existence. 


However, if you or I should de- 
cide we are going to imitate St. 
Francis in his love and faith in. 
other people, we must remember 
we are in the topsy-turvydom of 
the King’s Fool as he would call 
himself. When the medieval beg- 
gars asked for alms they did so 
with “per amore di Dio”. . . “for 
the love of God.” When this little 
Poor Man went through the world 
richly giving men his love he also 
did it “per amore di Dio”. . . for 
the love of God. He gave himself 
to men because he saw in each one 
the face of Christ. If he had done 
it for any lesser motive he would 
have gone down into his grave like 
an Umbrian sunset that leaves only 
darkness. 
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There is a final word we might 
say to the little boy with tears in 
his eyes. St. Francis is alive today. 
“And his wounds?” Yes, he still 
has his wounds. They have never 
healed. They are healing the 
world, 

“Would he be interested in me?” 
He is interested in anyone—every- 
one. Through ihe centuries his 
hands have been raised in blessings 
and have never tired. 
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I would like to have seen St. 
Francis in heaven when he saw a 
little boy could care so much for 
him that he cried. For once, I be- 
lieve, even Francis must have been 
at a loss. Interested in you? 
Centuries ago when men fumbled 
for a phrase to express his great 
heart they uttered of him a wild 
blasphemy which God and he and 
they understood: “He hears those 
whom God will not hear!” 


Life is a grindstone, and whether it grinds a man down 
or polishes him up depends on the stuff he’s made of. 
—Josh Billings 


Cathy, 
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“We'll never be able to make ends meet, as long 
as you insist on the luxury of staying out of debt!” 


\ 
Nay, 


Halloween 


What You Should Know about It 


O. A. Battista 


Topsy Halloween belongs pri- 

marily to boy, and girls. 
There’s not a ghost or an elf any- 
where who can make a pumpkin 
grin, or a gate creak, or a pail 
clatter, or a hen squawk, or a dog 
bark, or a cat yowl the way a 
youngster can. But it was not 
always this way. Our twentieth 
century Hallowe’en is the contin- 
wance of a festival that was being 
observed even before the pagan 
Druids began to practice their 
black art in Ireland. Today’s ver- 
sion of Hallowe’en is a curious 
mixture composed of ingredients 
from at least five different cultures. 


History credits the Egyptians 
with making the original contribu- 
tion to the growth of Halloween 
through their worship of the sun- 
god Osiris, a deity who gave life 
and fertility to the land until he 
was murdered by the god of dark- 
ness: at the end of the harvest 
season. Thus did the Egyptians 
explain the autumnal decline of the 
sun, and, as a part of their reli- 
gion, they set aside a special day 
ef prayer to thank him for the 
blessing of the harvest and ask for 
a quick reappearance. 


The young folks can thank the 
Romans for getting treats to play 


the popular role they do in 
Halloween celebrations. They also 
gave us the date, the last day of 
October. A superstitious people, 
the Romans used to give thanks to 
the goddess Pomona for a bounti- 
ful harvest. According to the 
legend, Pomona was being unsuc- 
cessfully wooed by a god named 
Vertumnus. It wasn’t until Ver- 
tumnus disguised himself as an 
old maid that he finally won her 
hand. It is hard to believe that 
this could be the reason that 
youngsters array themselves in 
some of the hideous outfits of 
today. The truth is, though, that 
the two essentials of Halloween 
are witches and costuming. 


Irish Called It ‘Samhein’ 


But the Irish, God bless them, 
probably have had more to do 
about this business of Halloween 
than anybody. For example, folk- 
lore has it that many centuries ago 
farmers and helpers came up from 
the fields driving their flocks be- 
fore them, bringing them into the 
fold again to await the approach- 
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ing winter. The harvest, the sum- 
mer and the Celtic year were over, 
and, as_ the 
slipped away, a strange ritual 
began to unfold. 


On the sacred hill of Ward near 
the present city of Dublin, a Druid 
“medicine man” kindled a_ fire, 
raised his hands to the sky and, 
with mysterious incantations, offer- 
ed sacrifice to Baal, the sun-god. 
Soon another hilltop took fire, then 
another, until all of Ireland lay 
under the spell of yellow light and 
weird dancing shadows. For the 
ancient Irish it was a night of 
dire foreboding, when evil powers 
were ascendant, driving the sun 
into winter darkness and calling up 
all types of spirits to haunt the 
forests and the glens. The Irish 
called it “Samhein” or “Summer's 
End.” We would call it “Hallo- 


» 
ween. 


Halloween antics are natural- 
istic and pagan in their origin. 
With the coming of Christianity, 
however, most of these pagan prac- 
tices died out, but the idea of a 
harvest festival symbolized by the 
nut and the apple and pervaded 
with an aura of mystery was to 
remain a perennial custom. 

The slanting of the occasion to 
Christian ideals was begun when 
Irish monks spread a devotion to 
commemorate all saints, known or 
unknown. 

The earliest known general cere- 
mony in honor of martyrs was one 
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held in Antioch on the Sunday 
after Pentecost. In 609, Pope Boni- 
face IV consecrated the old Roman 
temple called the Pantheon and 
dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin 
and all the martyrs. The first feast 
of St. Mary and the Martyrs was 
held on May 18, 610. In the eighth 
century Pope Gregory III dedicat-: 
ed an oratory in St. Peter’s to all 
the saints and fixed the anniver- 
sary of All Saint’s Day as Novem- 
ber 1. In 834 Pope Gregory IV es- 
tablished this festival in the calen- 
dar to be observed by all churches. 


All Hallows’ Eve 


Inasmuch as the eve of any great 
liturgical celebration is usually a 
vigil, a time of watchful prepara- 
tion and “fast before the feast,” the 
Vigil of All Saints, or the Eve of 
All Hallows replaced the pagan 
meanderings in the spirit world on 
that night. Then men’s thoughts 
were turned to the real spirits who 
do have an influence on our lives: 
the souls of the just who are 
crowned with sainthood. 


Halloween did not find a place 
on the American calendar until 
after the Gaelic people began to 
arrive on these shores. With them 
came the Catholic observance of 
Allhallows and All Souls and the 
Halloween sports of the fairy folk. 
These later colonists began the 
custom of holding gatherings at 
farmhouses on the night of Octob- 
er 31. In the days ef the early 
Americans, Halloween was often 
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“Snap. Night or 
“Nutcrack Night.” . . 


custom of on 
Hallowe’en is by and large a Welsh 
contribution. Today it is the prime 
Hallowe’en occupation of young- 
sters who use the raw material 
found in clothes closets, trunks, 
and attics to produce some of the 
most striking examples of modern 
masquerade. Dressed as_ pirates, 
bums, clowns, desperadoes and 
other sundry grown-up folks, they 
go from door to door, sure that no 
one will recognize them and hop- 
ing that their shopping bags may 
soon ‘grow heavy with the better 
things to eat. 


Scots’ Lanterns 


The “Jack-o-lantern” another 
familiar sight on Hallowe’en, had 
its origin in Scotland where the 
children took the largest turnips 
they could save from the harvest, 
hollowed them and carved them 
in the likeness of a fearsome face, 
then blackened the teeth and put 
a candle inside. The turnip has 
since been replaced by the pump- 
kin, both natural and manufac- 
tured. The Irish, so the story goes, 
are credited with the name, “Jack- 
o-lantern” after an ill-fated Irish- 
man who died and found _ himself 
locked out of both heaven and hell. 
Barred from heaven because of his 
inhospitality and rejected by hell 
because of his many practical 
jokes on the devil, Jack was -con- 
demned to walk the earth until 
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the. Judgment Day, with nothing 
but a lantern to light his way. 


The position that the black cat 
holds in the celebration of the 
modern Hallowe’en must also be 
attributed to the Irish. For the 
Druids, the cat was a sacred ani- 
mal; for the Irish it was a creature 
of the devil, who could cause all 
sorts of mishaps to visit those who 
fell under the spell of its evil eye. 
On entering a house, the usual 
salutation was “God save all here, 
except the cat.” And on Hallo- 
we’en the worst fate imaginable 
was to encounter one along the 
road or have it cross your path. 


Even to this day, a favorite cus- 
tom among the lads and lassies of 
Scotland on Hallowe'en is to pull 
a kail plant from the ground and 
from its size and shape discover 
the figure of their future mates. 
Many a Celtic poet has written of 
the thrill of roasting nuts on a 
grate, naming each one after a 
possible sweetheart. The nut which 
burns the longest will surely be 
the most constant lover. 


25,000,000 Masks 


Jack-o-lantern, false faces and 
carved pumpkin are, of course, tra- 
ditional symbols of Halloween in 
America today. This year as in 
years past, it is estimated that one 
in every: six, or about 25,000,000 
Americans will buy masks. Most 
of these will cost fram 10 to 25 
cents and they are simply swatches 
of gauze pressed into standardized 
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shapes, then painted to resemble 
everything from _ pirates and 
princesses to devils, witches and 
sly black cats. One of America’s 
largest manufacturer of masks will 
offer this year three-headed de- 
mons, purple-phizzed oxen, whole 
donkeys and half-monkeys, mum- 
mies, skeletons and scores of 
other nightmare creatures designed 
to be worn, hung from ceilings or 
lugged around to house parties. 
The big custom jobs can cost any- 
where from a dollar to $150. If 
you want a real hair-raiser, he will 
let you have a papier-mache mum- 
my for a mere $100. 


“Devils” would be a kind word 
for the little vandals who soap 
windows, set off fire alarms, or set 
the traditional bonfire on some- 
one’s back porch. But, in recent 
years, there has been a gratifying 
willingness of youth all over the 
nation to accept a substitute for 
the time-honored custom of prop- 
erty destruction during the Hallo- 
ween Season. 


For example, in Nevada, Mis- 
souri, Anti-Van parties are planned 
to combat the vandalism of mis- 
chief night. According to one resi- 
dent of Nevada, “A typical Anti- 
Van party schedule calls for mo- 
tion pictures from 6:30 to 8:30, 
coronation of the King and Queen 
from 8:30 to 8:45, an amateur 
show from 8:45 to 9:45, a second 
showing of the movies and a dance 
from 9:00 to midnight. Games and 
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other activities are available dur- 
ing the entire evening. 


“Paralleling the activities by the 
school, other town agencies sup- 
plement with activities of their 
own. Churches, Boy Scout troops, 
the Youth Recreation Center and 
individual homes all have minia- 
ture Anti-Van parties. Since we 
started our Anti-Van program in 
1946, we have not had a single 
case of vandalism reported. The 
Anti-Van campaign is now a tra- 
dition as firmly entrenched as the 
hell-raising of former years.” 


Other steps have been taken, 
too, to prevent a recurrence of 
such situations as the one in a re- 
cent year when more than a thous- 
and window panes were broken 
in the Borough of Queens, New 
York. Prizes for window painting— 
since they will be painted any- 
how—are offered by merchants; 
football rallies and treasure hunts 
are used as diversions. 


Some church groups are trying 
to steer the young folks toward a 
more religious observance of Hal- 
lowe’en or the Eve of All Saints. 
Their halls are decked out just as 
gaily as for the oldtime Halloween, 
but now the themes of decoration 
are drawn from the lives of the 
saints. A procession is held and the 
evening concludes with prayer and 
song in the church. One Florida 
school tried out a regular costume 
ball—but with this difference: the 
costumes had to represent the 
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various. ‘saints, and prizes were 
offered for the most ingenious. 
Scenes from the saints’ lives were 
presented, to test the ability of 
onlookers to identify them. 

Of course, a universal solution 
has not been found for the boyish 
pranks that multiply like a chain 
reaction when the frosty end of 
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October rolls around. You better 
play it safe and pull movable 
items indoors, disconnect the door- 
bell, and beware of tic-tack-toos. 
And, when the children knock on 
your door in fantastic masquerade, 
demanding trick or treat, you won't 
regret whatever hospitality you 
may show them. 


Definitions While You Wait 


Socialism is only in heaven, where they don’t need it, and 
in hell, where they’ve got it —Cecil Palmer. 


Other folks are stubborn: 


Jones. 


We're merely firm.—Charlies 


_ A pedestrian is a man in danger of his life; a walker is a 
man in possession of his soul.—David McCord. 


A man who works with his hands is a laborer; a man who 
“ works with his hands and his brains is a craftsman; but a man 
who works with his hands and his brain and his heart is an 


artist.—Louis Nizer. 


A period of healthy readjustment—when people live within 
their income until they get back their confidence.—George 


Lichty. 


The age of 20—when we don’t care what the world thinks 
of us. The age of 30—when we worry about what it is think- 


ing of us. 


The age of 40—when we discover that it wasn’t 


thinking of us at all—Washington Times-Herald. 


Fanatic—one who can’t change his opinion and won't 
* change his mind.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


’ A London clubman’s definition of the country: A damp 
sort of place where all sort of birds fly about uncooked. 


The Church and the Aging 


John J. Lennon* 


the number of per- 


SINCE 1900 
sons over sixty-five in the 
United States has quadrupled. By 
1980 estimates forecast a popula- 
tion of 20,000,000 over 65. The 
ial and economic implications 
‘of this fact are far-reaching for the 
Church and for society generally. 
There is need: 


1. To develop a greater aware- 
ness among Catholics that our 
aging population and their “needs 
present a.challenge and an oppor- 
tunity to; the Church. 

2. To.develop a more optimistic, 
progressive attitude in line with 
our Catholic viewpoint in relation 
to the later years. 

‘3. To launch a broad Catholic. 
plan of action aimed at providing 
a fuller program of service. 

Today the problem is too large 
to be handled through institutions 
alone; and in any case the institu- 
tion or home for the aged is not 
of itself the answer to meeting 
‘total needs. 


* Father Lennon is_ Assistant 
. Secretary, National Conference 
of Catholic Charities, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This in no way is intended to 
minimize the focal importance of 
the home for the aging. It should 
be at the center of a community 
program. There are more than 290 
homes under Catholic auspices in 
the United States caring for over 
25,000 residents. This, in itself, 
establishes the importance of the 
home for the aging. Nevertheless, 
only four percent of the aging are 
in institutions. The other ninety- 
six percent are somewhere in the 
community. How are their needs 
being met? The answer is they are 
not being adequately met. What 
can be done to meet their needs 
more adequately? 


Before. suggesting a program of 
action some pertinent observations 


should be made. 
Reactionary Thinking 


There is still a good deal of re- 
actionary thinking abroad. There 
still exists a pessimistic view of old 
age as being inevitably linked with 
poverty, idleness, loneliness, - ill 
health. The accent has been upon 
youth. The tendency has been to 
relegate older people to the scrap 
heap. Yet, in a society whose age 
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pattern is changing more and more 


from a predominantly youthful to 
an older people, and with the pre- 
sent world tensions, we should be 
blind, indeed, not to recognize that 
the older citizenry represent a 
significant human resource in man- 
power. Moreover, we cannot jeo- 
pardize our economy by having an 
increasingly large number of 
people supported by an increasing- 
ly smaller number of people. Apart 
from these pragmatic considera- 
tions, the aging are not just an im- 
personal group, but a group of 
people whose individual dignity 
and whose contribution to society 
entitles them to the best care 
society can provide. 

The optimum life for more older 
people should be based upon a 
Christian optimism. This surely 
does not mean that we seek a vain 
fountain of youth this side of the 
grave. Religion, the spiritual reali- 
ties, prayer, sacrifice and medita- 
tion on the life to come were never 
so important as for those who stand 
on the threshold of eternity, But 
there is no law, Divine or human, 
against enjoying cultura] pursuits 
and creative activities or taking 
satisfaction in worthwhile work 
just because one has white hair or 
is past sixty-five. 

“Aged” or “old” are relative 
terms. One need not look far to 
see how many elderly leaders are 
still vigorously guiding the affairs 
of the Church and of the nations. 
Indeed, older people and we too, 


should we reach later years, may 
very well find that they come 
closer to God through such useful, 
creative and productive activities 
than they will by merely vegetating 
and morosely and cynically wait- 
ing for the tolling of the bell. 
There is a vast difference between 
just getting old and growing old 
gracefully. 


Program Of Action 


And now for a suggested pro- 
gram of action: . 

1. Homes for the aging should 
have a clear definition of the kind 
of person they have set themselves 
up to serve and should have a well- 
defined policy of admission. 
According to the best thinking the 
home for the aging today is a com- 
bination of nursing home, rehabil- 
itation agency and custodial resi- 
dence. Those admitted should be 
the chronically ill, the mentally 
confused (senile), the homeless, .or 
those for whom arrangements: for 
living outside an institution are not 
possible. Homes for the aging 
should include an infirmary and an 
aequate medical program. Through 
affiliation with a hospital and in 
conjunction with medical and 
nursing schools a research pro 
in geriatrics should be included. 


2. The home for the aging 
should provide a program of crea- 
tive living. It should aim to be a 
home in the truest sense. The resi- 
dents should be asked for their 
ideas. After all, it is their home. 
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3. Our homes for the aging 
should be closely integrated with 
the community, not isolated from 
it. A home should be a place to 
which older people in the neigh- 
borhood would naturally gravitate 
whether or not they are ever going 
to live there. The institution 
should extend its services to older 
people in their own homes, 


4. Our diocesan program of 
Catholic Charities should work 
toward the goal of offering the 
full range of coordinated services, 
including social casework counsel- 
ling, wide use of volunteers under 
professional direction, homemaker 
service, residence clubs and 
apartment projects, golden age 
clubs, day activity centers, camp- 
ing, retreats for older people, occu- 
pational and recreational therapy. 
employment guidance and _place- 
ment, sheltered workshops, physio- 
therapy and services to the chron- 
ically ill and senile—all with the 
home for the aging as the hub of 
the whole program. We may not 
achieve the goal but we should get 
“A” for effort. 


5. Our parishes should provide 
facilities for older people to come 
together and enjoy companionship 
of their contemporaries; also, the 
chance to participate in recrea- 
tional and cultural activities for 
example, TV, cards, music, lec- 
tures; to engage in creative work, 
hobbies, etc. 


6. Our priests should encourage 
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young people in friendly visiting; 
also, in transporting the aging to 
and from Church, taking them for 
rides, writing letters, reading to 
them, going with them to clinics, 
ete. 

7. Our religious communities 
should recognize this work as of 
vital importance. To work with 
the young is satisfying and reward- 
ing. To work with the aging is 
hard and often heroic. We need 
many more vocations. 


8. Our school superintendents, 
deans of colleges and universities 
and high school principals should 
interpret this work to young people 
as a great apostolate of service. 

9. Our seminaries should stress 
the paramount importance of this 
work in the life of a priest as a 
pastor of souls. Seminarians should 
be acquainted with the resources 
available for the care of the aging. 

10. Our organizations of Cath- 
olic men and women should give 
prominent place in their discus- 
sions to the volunteer apostolate 
to the aging. 

11, Our Catholic universities and 
colleges should sponsor institutes 
on the aging. 

12. Our Catholic doctors and 
nurses should lay greater stress on 
the field of geriatrics. 

13. Our Catholic lawyers should 
carefully study and recommend 
appropriate legislation in behalf of 
the aging. 

14. Our Catholie industrialists, 
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business-men and union leaders 15. Our Catholic press should 
should review and reshape policies 
on employment and retirement of 
the older worker. munity. 


continuously interpret the needs 
of the aging to our Catholic com- 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


When it comes to proving that you can’t keep a good 
mother down, you can’t beat a housefull of children. 


September is the month when most little boys develop 
class-hatred. 


The best time to get a smile started is the first time 
you look at yourself in the mirror when you get up. 


All you have to do to keep out of the red these days is 
spend half of what your neighbors think you’re making. 


A popular neighbor is one whose sons are old enough to 
keep your daughters close to home. 


Middle age has definitely arrived when your wife suggests 
that you comb your hair differently so that it will look as 
though you have more left than you really do. 


No man is born into the world whose work is not born 
with him. There is always work, and tools to work with, for 
those who will, and blessed are the horny hands of toil. The 
busy world shoves angrily aside the man who stands with arms 
akimbo until occasion tells him what to do; and he who waits 
to have his task marked out shall die and leave his errand 
unfulfilled—James Russell Lowell. - 


It’s good to have money, and the things that money can 
buy, but it’s good, too, to check up once in a while and be sure 


you haven’t lost the things money can’t buy.—George Horace 


Lorimer. 


Parish Club for 


Young Married Couples 


Jack Fink 


WHEN two young people get 
married they no longer want 
to enjoy themselves with others 
their age. 
. Ridiculous statement, isn’t it? 
But how else can you explain the 
fact that there are no young mar- 
ried people’s organizations in the 
Catholic Church? 

When young people get mar- 
ried they are no longer eligible 
for our Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tions and other similar youth 
groups. And many of these youth 
don’t like that idea one little bit. 
Proof of that is a letter I received 
from a woman who has been hap- 
pily married for eight years. She 
writes: 


“I have never met a group of 
young married couples organized 
so that the couples could do every- 
thing together. None of this wom- 
en’s Altar Society, men’s Knights 
of Columbus, etc. We would like 
to join a social-religious group for 
young people who are married. No 
single ones allowed and no old 
“fogies.” 

“We can’t afford to spend much 
money on entertainment and I 


know from my pre-Catholic child- 
hood that other churches make an 
effort to supply inexpensive enter- 


tainment for 


couples. 


“But for some reason the Cath- 
olic Church has youth groups to- 
gether only before marriage. To 
quote one of your articles in Our 
Sunday Visitor, ‘married people 
are ineligible.” After marriage the 
Church seems to want to divide 
them up, men in one group, wom- 
en in another. We will not join 
any group unless we can do every- 
thing together and I am sure other. 
couples feel the same.” 

I think this woman has a very 
justified “complaint. After all, 
young people who get married are 
still youth and still want to have 
a good time in some kind of an 
organization. 

The word “youth” usually refers 
to those between the ages of 16 
and 25. Almost one-half of our 
Catholic people between those 
ages are married. 

It’s important for young married 


young married 


_couples to be able to have fun to- 


gether. And they want, and should 
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be able, to do so with other 
couples their age. But in many 
places this fun must be limited to 
an occasional movie or a visit in 
the home of another couple. They 
should have more than this. 


Oh sure, there’s the Christian 
Family Movement in some parts 
of the country. But this isn’t set 
up to meet the social needs of 
our young married people. 


There is no reason why a young 
married people’s organization can’t 
be set up. along the same lines as 
the CYO; But it’s up to you young 
couples to start the ball rolling. 


Talk with some of your friends. 
Get some ideas down on organi- 
zation, desired activities, and so 
forth. Then present your ideas to 
your’ pastor. I’m sure he’d be glad 
to. cooperate ‘with you, would an- 
nounce your activities from the 


pulpit, would - provide a_priest- 


moderator for the’ group, and 
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would give’ you needed parish 
facilities. 

The organization should ‘have 
two purposes: 1. To provide an 
opportunity for young married. 
couples to do everything together. 
2. To enable them to enjoy the 
company of other couples their 
their age. 


The organization should have 
spiritual, cultural, social and physi- 
cal activities just as the CYO. But 
remember to plan these activities 
in such a way that both husband 
and wife can’ participate. 


‘You should chave “co-officers.”” 
Doing everything together. in~ 
cludes governing the group. 

There is a definite need for. 
young married people’s organiza- 
tions in the Church. In many ways 
they . would be. more important 
than. organizations for ‘single 
people. But it’s up to you to start 
them and:keep them going. 


| The Worm’s Good Turn 


Most people apply the term “worm” to someone who has 
aroused their displeasure. Actually, the worm as such is a very 
useful little thing. Farmers can attest to the valuable service 
rendered by the lowly earthworm in support of the expensive 
_machinery the farmer has to buy to cultivate his fields. Mother 

' Nature’s crawling little “plowmen” work day and night bringing — 
up soil from below and dragging down rich humus to fertilize ~ . 
the’ subsoil. There may ‘be as many as 50,000 worms in a single ~ 
‘ acre and in a year’s time they can change fifteen tons of poor’ 


’ dirt into rich topsoil. 


|F a husband refuses to speak to 

his wife and children tor weeks 
et a time, completely ignoring 
them, is he committing a sinP What 
can his family do about it? 


Since neither of its writers is a 
theologian, this column does not 
consider problems of moral theol- 
ogy. Moreover, even a moral the- 
ologian would hesitate to assign 
guilt to an individual on the basis 
of a generalized description. We 
cannot answer your question as it 
stands. But we can analyze the 
situation from the viewpoint of the 
child psychologist. 


Due to such conditions as di- 
vorce, separation, estrangement, 
desertion and the like, many Amer- 
ican children suffer the deprivation 
of one or both parents. Is the 
child’s psychological development 
affected thereby, and how? Let’s 
glance over the situation. 


Infancy is a period of depend- 
ency. The baby needs his mother 
(or mother-substitute) just to go on 
living. He has to be fed many 
times each day, and his diapers 
have to be changed at least as of- 
ten; he has to be bathed, and he 


Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 


Parents’ 


Helpers 


Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


has to be given time and opportun- 
ities for sleep. In this need-satis- 
faction relationship the infant 
comes to know and to love his 
mother. From the ages of around 
eighteen months to three or four 
or even five years, little boys and 
little girls want their mothers all 
to themselves. They might, for 
instance, resent the birth of an- 


Questions, 


Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M.. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy’ 
eonduct this child phychology 
column. in The Family Digest., 
They invite questions of genr 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is’ 
a member of the American: 
Psychological Association and. 
clinical psychologist at the. 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the Center and is alsé a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct: 
your questions to the authors: 
in care of The Family ste 


Huntington, Indiana. 
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other child, or even resent Daddy 
taking too much (according to 
their standards) of Mamma’s notice 
and attention. Normally, children 
grow imperceptibly out of this 
stage, and, somewhere between the 
ages of three and five, or three 
and seven, this extreme depend- 
ence fades into a beginning inde- 
pendence of their mothers. 


Children have to be dependent 
and accept this status before they 
can want to be independent or to 
work out of their dependence. 
Supposing that during this early 
period mother was worried, upset, 
nervous, anxious, because her hus- 
band was unkind or unfaithful or 
absent. How could she allow the 
baby and young child to depend 
on her? How could she support 
the youngster when she herself 
Jacked support? How could she 
impart love, security, confidence 
when she experienced none of 
these sentiments herself? 

Some mothers might be able to 
€are adequately for the child un- 
der even these most adverse cir- 
cumstances, but most mothers can 
not. As a result, the child may 
never develop the later independ- 
ence which characterizes the adult. 


Do It God’s Way 


Perhaps during this early and 
most crucial period of the child’s 
life husband and wife have lived 
as one in the mutually supportive 
and loving union which constitutes 
€cd's plan for marriage. So the 
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child has developed in an harmon- 


ious and secure home environment. 
Now the child is five years old. 


If a boy, the child will be. in- 
clined to transfer some of these 
intense feelings of dependence and 
love to his father. For this is the 
epoch when Daddy becomes a 
pretty important part of the pic- 
ture; from now on Daddy is a 
more-than-ever necessary element 
in the home. The boy of five cr 
six will generally want to be with 
his father and to act as his father 
acts. His father becomes the boy’s 
model and ideal, and the youngster 
strives—somewhat wildly at times— 
to be “like Daddy.” Both mother 
and father should be pleased, and 
should encourage this behavior in 
their son. 


But if Sonny grows up in a 
house (not a home) where his 
mother and father don’t talk to 
each other, what happens? Several 
possibilities offer themselves. 


Sonny may think Daddy is mean 
to Mamma, and_ therefore he 
doesn’t like his Daddy. This child 
may become a “Mamma’s boy” be- 
having in a typically feminine rath- 
er than a masculine fashion. This 
may result in effeminate behavior 
and attitudes in the adult man. The 
individual is emotionally immature, 
ineffectual, unable to assume re- 
sponsibility or stand on his own 
two feet. 


Or sonny may think it’s all 
Mamma’s fault that Daddy is so 
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unhappy. He may pal exclusively: 


with his father, copying Dad’s lack 
of sympathy for Mamma’s prob- 
lems. Books of psychiatry abound 
with descriptions of these young 
men, bitter, women-haters, who 
may never be able to form a stable 
and lasting marriage with any wo- 
man, 


Again, Sonny may be caught be- 
tween loyalty to his father and to 
his mother. He might try at dif- 
ferent times to imitate one and 
then the other, never getting any 
satisfaction for either form of be- 
havior. When he dresses like Dad, 
and walks and talks like him, his 
mother scolds sharply, “Don’t do 
that. You're just like your Dad!” 


When the confused little fellow 
imitates his mother’s manners, his 
father takes one scornful look and 
growls, “Just like a sissy.” 


A child in this spot is really in 
a tough situation. He may end up 
being the kind of person who's 
always looking for something, but 
doesn’t know what he’s looking 
for, hunting from job to job, travel- 
ling from state to state,.and find- 
ing no satisfaction any place. 

What if the child is a girl? The 
baby girl starts from the same de- 
pendent relationship with the 
mother and is faced with the same 
problem of achieving independ- 
ence as the boy. In a way the 
girl’s problem is not as easy, and 
in another sense not as difficult, as 
the boy’s. Not as difficult in the 


sense that she doesn’t have to make 
a switch in ‘identification as ‘the 
boy does; but, if she has an un- 
happy relationship with her moth- 
er, her problem is not as easy be- 
cause it’s harder to escape. 


The girl normally works out this 
problem for herself by becoming 
more independent of her mother 
while at the same time achieving 
satisfaction by imitating her moth- 
er’s womanly qualities and winning 
her father’s approval for her lady- 
like ways. Mother should reward 
the girlish attempts to act “grown 
up like Mamma,” while Father 
ought to reinforce the girl’s fem- 
inine behavior and_ identification 
with her Mother by giving her 
some approval for doing this. 

Here again, if Father is not talk- 
ing to Mother, it is obvious that 
the girl will have. the same: trou- 
bles in reverse as the little boy in 
the big job of growing up. Both 
parents are of erucial importance 
in the development of independ: 
ence and appropriate masculine or 
eminine behavior. 

_ I do not mean that the absence 
of mother or father from the home 
will necessarily result in the child’s 
development of unsuitable behav- 
ior. But I do mean that the prob- 
ability is certainly present. A 
mother and father united in matri- 
mony in God are a fundamental 
necessity for the wholesome de- 
velopment of children. If only for 
the sake of their boys and girls, 
parents should make every effort 
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and offer any sacrifice for the sake 
of mutual cooperation, understand- 
ing and love.. 


Y ten-year old son is afraid to 

hit back any of his playmates. 
At home he will hit back his seven- 
year old sister. He is the only boy; 
we have four girls aged seven, five, 
three and one. I would appreciate 
reading your views on this subject. 


No columnist can give adequate 
advice in any specific case. All we 
can do is suggest possible causes 
and possible remedies, granted that 
our assumptions are correct. 


The core of the problem is the 
boy’s father. Is his father living, 
separated, divorced, estranged, and 
if he lives at home, what is he 
like? From the preceding discus- 
sion you can realize the crucial im- 
portance of the father’s character, 
and of the mother’s attitude to- 
wards the father, in relation to the 
boy’s development. 


The boy seems to be following a 
feminine pattern of development 
insofar as he will neither fight nor 
defend himself, at the same time 
yielding obedience even to the 
school bully. A marked degree of 
passive behavior is frequently 
found in boys reared in predomin- 
antly feminine environments. 

If the boy’s father is not, at 
home, then get the youngster en- 
rolled in boys’ clubs. He might 
take lessons in boxing, or attend 
a boys’ school — preferably one 
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staffed by priests or brothers. (Both 
the Christian Brothers and the 
Holy Cross Brothers operate 
schools in many localities in the 
United States.) Perhaps, too, an 
uncle or a brother-in-law or some 
other trustworthy and dependable 
relative might be asked to play big 
brother to your boy. 


When the boy was bor per- 
haps you were disappointed be- 
cause you wanted a girl. Then 
when your girls came along you 
unconsciously favored them, giv- 
ing them loving attention denied 
the boy. This treatment could en- 
gender a resentment in the little 
fellow, with a feeling that he could 
win notice only by acting girlishly. 
If this pattern were consistently 
reinforced, he could now, seven 
years later, have acquired a pas- 
sive, yielding behavior. 


In this case, watch for every lit- 
tle manifestation of a man’s way, 
and tell the boy how pleased you 
are that he is becoming a man. 
Expect the progress to be slow. 


The boy was three years old be- 
fore his first sister came on the 
scene. Three years is a long time 
to be Kingpin, and then be forced 
to yield the coveted position to a 
squalling rival. Maybe the child 
was. unusually jealous when _ his 
first sister came along. He may 
have tried to hurt her in various 
littke ways, and perhaps you scold- 
ed him severely for this, perhaps 
even whipped him. Not once, but 
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many times. If the child was fre- 
quently punished for fighting at 
this early age, he may have learn- 
ed to inhibit all tendencies to 
anger until he came to feel deep 
inside that any expression of an- 
noyance, and fighting, was wrong. 
If so, you have a problem. 


Be Consistent 


First he was rewarded for pas- 
sive behavior on the premise that 
hitting was wrong. Now you urge 
and shame him into the opposite 
position advising him to hit back. 
Your behavior is inconsistent; eith- 
er way, he feels that whatever he 
does is wrong. The modification 
of ‘non-aggressive behavior stem- 
ming from this source requires the 
skilled therapeutic treatment of 
the clinical psychologist. This de- 
cision rests in the hands of par- 
ents. 


Perhaps the boy has been merci- 
lessly beaten by his father, father- 
substitute, or older boys. One ex- 
treme experience of this type could 
make a child forever after afraid 
of hitting back. Since the boy 
does not hesitate to strike his sis- 
ter, however, this possibility seems 
less likely than others mentioned. 

In this case the boy could be 
watched for any evidence of ag- 
gressive behavior which should be 
consistently rewarded. His father 
could modify his former manner 
of acting, being more of a compan- 
ion to the youngster and less of a 
disciplinary agent. 


Finally, the boy may enjoy be 
ing beaten up and hurt. That 
seems difficult to understand, 
doesn’t it. Let me illustrate. 


Recently a boy from an excef- 
lent family was arraigned in juven- 
ile court for stealing. The judge 
considered the matter carefully. He 
decided the boy just needed more 
love and understanding from his 
father. So he paroled the ado- 
lescent to his own father with the 
recommendation that they spend 
time having fun together. But soon 
the boy was back in court for a 
similar offense. The judge thought 
that perhaps his method had not 
been given a good opportunity ta 
succeed, so he urged the boy’s 
father to give his son the requisite 
attention, but warned the boy that 
his next offense would result ia 


commitment to a_ boys’ reform 
school. That night the father 
found the youngster driving 


around the home in a stolen car; 
evidently, .he had intended to be 
caught. Since the boy was paroled 
to him, the grief-stricken father 
returned his son to court. This 
time extensive personality testing 
was undertaken. 

This boy had been engaging in 
solitary sexual indulgence; former- 
ly his father had once caught and 
punished him very, very severely. 
The boy nevertheless slipped back 
into his old habit. Without help 
he could not stop, but he dared 
not admit his misbehavior. So he 
unconsciously wanted to be pun- 
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ished. The very thing which the 
judge urged—his father’s compan- 
ionship—only intensified the boy’s 
feeling that he was bad. The 
“badder” he considered himself to 
be, the more did the boy feel he 
ought to be punished. 

This mechanism is a difficult one 
to unravel, and one best left to 
the skilled interpretation of pro- 
fessional persons. We mention it 
only that you may grasp the com- 
plexity of the question you suggest- 
ed. 


Other routes whereby your son 


may have acquired his particular 
mode of behavior are left unexplor- 
ed due to space limitations. How- 
ever, by checking on the most ob- 
vious suggestions offered here, you 
may be able to discover your boy’s 
trouble and to remedy it. 


In our culture a boy who will 
never fight in self-defense or who 
will never stick up for his rights 
is obviously headed for trouble. If 
the condition persists, you would 
be well advised to obtain for your 
boy the services of a clinical psy- 
chologist. 


Always Evil 


There is no such thing as a good lie. But we often describe 
legitimate equivocation or mental reservation that way. All lies 
are sins for a simple reason. By lying we misuse a God-given 


power. 


God gave us the faculty of speech and its varied forms 


of communication that we might reveal what we have in our 


minds. 


Anyone who lies abuses this faculty. So theologians 
tell us lying is an intrinsic evil. 


It is evil of its very nature 


and never can be good. Most lies we tell are venial sins be- 
eause they don’t involve serious matters or do serious harm. 
Yet we can sin mortally if grave harm is done or serious matter 
is at stake and we wilfully say things opposed to what we are 


thinking —Hugh Calkins, 0.S.M. 


Someone was conjecturing the other evening that the di- 
vorce rate wouldn’t be so high if all the hit tunes weren’t 


about young love. 


“Maybe,” this wise gentleman ventured, 


“some of the songs should serenade the kind of love that 


grows along with a few years of marriage. 


Then maybe some 


jittery couples would realize that you don’t have to be young 
to be in love, that love can last if people are determined to 
make it last,” he concluded.—Novena Notes. 


‘Married men have one advantage over bachelors: They 


can’t make fools of themselves without knowing it.—T. J. Mc- 


Inerney. 
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You Could Give Them the Moon, but 


To Whose Advantage? 


Mary Lewis Coakley 


Y heavens, that’s her third 
divorce! And she went to 
the convent too!” 


When our little group of middle- 
aged “girls” heard the news about 
Vivian, we went on like that. It 
was as though a small atomic 
bomb had exploded in our own 
town square, for we had subcon- 
sciously believed that “it can’t 
happen here.” Now, our compla- 
cency shattered, we looked around 
with a new awareness of the world 
we live in, and we saw that the 
occurrence, though rare, is not 
unique; there are other convent- 
bred Vivians of multiple marriages. 


How does it come about? In 
answering that question, I suppose 
we could have waxed eloquent on 
the mores of our semi-pagan civili- 
zation which spawns ever increas- 
ing decadence. However, we old 
friends, arguing inductively, went 
over the facts that we personally 
knew about Vivian. It was as 
though our collective memories 
were flashing on the silver screen 
of our minds actual scenes from 
the past—scenes insignificant on 
the surface perhaps, but which, we 


agreed, provided a clue in Vivian's 
case. 


Scene 1 


We, this same group, were going 
to our first dancing party at the. 
age of fourteen or so, Bedighted 
in our finery, we were gathering 
in Janet’s house. down the block 
from the convent. There were a 
couple of individual close-ups: 
Edith appeared dressed in a simple 
pink taffetta with a rounded neck- 
line, and a billowing skirt ending 
in a row of tiny ruffles; Margaret 
was in evidence with her hair 
combed back Alice-in-Wonderland 
style from her forehead, and held 
in place there by a band of black 
velvet ribbon; and I myself was 
close by, smiling a bit self-con-: 
sciously at my favorite carrot- 
topped, freckled-faced swain from 
Catholic High—incidentally the 
source of all our “heavy dates.” 

Then—enter Vivian: She | was 
wearing a sleek, form-fitting gown. 
of red brocaded satin, cut low in 
front, and her hair-do—no, I should 
say her coiffure—was her 
usual shoulder length bob, but an 
ultra sophisticated upswept job, 
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held by a eesti clip. With her 
was 4. college, man! 


We “gasped admiringly. Vivian 
always did have more than the 
rest of us; she always could get 
away with more; she always could 
make us look like babies. 


Scene II 


Daytime, in the school yard, 
about three and a half years later: 
We were huddled under a big tree, 
excitedly discussing our forthcom- 
ing graduation from the academy, 
and confiding to each other what 
we ‘hoped to receive as gifts from 
our parents on the great occasion. 


“I’m getting a diamond brace- 
let,” Vivian remarked nonchal- 
antly. 


.“A diamond bracelet!” Edith 
sighed, rather than said, the words. 
“My family couldn't afford that.” 

“I guess mine might be able to 
afford it,” Margaret remarked mat- 
téer-of-factly, “but they sure won't 
give it to me. They always have 
to think what’s good for me, and 
all. that. I just know my mother 
would say it wasn’t suitable for a 
high school girl.” 

“Honest to goodness Vivian, if 
you'd ask for the moon your par- 
ents would try to get it for you.” 


Janet spoke with a note of irrita- 


tion edging her voice. 

“Well, my father wants to give 
me the things he didn’t have as 
a‘ kid. He never says ‘no’ to me,” 
Vivian declared with a boast. 


. When they do, they’re always look- 
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There was more film coiled on 
our memories’ cylinders, but that 
much furnished enough material 
from which to draw conclusions, 
for Janet remarked: “It’s easy to 
see that Vivian was brought up 
as wrong as wrong could be, when 
all she ever had to do was point 
an imperious finger at an object, 
and immediately it was presented 
her. From the day she wanted her 
first ice cream cone to the day that 
she asked for her first fur coat or 
her first sport car, I bet she never 
had ‘her slightest whim turned 
down. No wonder when the time 
came for wanting a new husband, 
she junked the old model and 
reached out for a later number. It 
was a logical move, given her 
rearing.” 
~ “Well, I can’t help but moralize 
about it,” declared Margaret. “It’s 
pretty clear to me that we should 
never allow our children to harbor 
the notion that they ought to have 
a thing just because they want it, 
and because there may be material 
means for providing it.” 

“It stands to reason that every 
item a kid hankers for can’t. pos- 
sibly be good for her, whether you 
take a moral viewpoint, a common 
sense viewpoint, or just the view- 
point of good taste,” Edith pointed 
out. 

“Certainly, from any viewpoint 
whatever it isn’t good for kids to 
have more spending money and 
more gadgets than their friends. 


ing, ‘fon hew ways to show off,” 
averred Janet. 


“As I figure it,” Margaret said, 
“you have to draw the line at a 
lot of foolish fancies in order to 
give children real advantages.” 

“And what are real advantages?” 
I asked the question as much of 
myself as of them. 


“Tm afraid that I’ve often prated 
about giving kids advantages with- 
out defining the word very clearly. 
But now that I think about it, I'd 
say that real advantages are what- 
ever further character develop- 
ment—spiritual development if you 
will-I've helped them with,” 
Edith replied. “It’s a cinch that a 
jumbled conglomeration of trifles 
wight be a serious disadvantage 
if it prevents the kids from learn- 
ing enough self-control to stay on 
the straight and narrow.” 


.. .. Politician: 
ment.” 
Official: 
Politician: 
Official: 
have to break him in.” 


Doctor: 
It makes him too excited.” 

Wife: “Too excited? 
him weak coffee.” 


Traveler: 


Attendant: 


missing?”—Earl Wilson. 
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“And I suppose it’s part of our 
job as parents to teach’ that self- 
control,” I sighed, thinking about 
the responsibility weighing on my 
shoulders. 

“Sure,” Edith came back 
promptly, “for if we fail in teach- 
ing our children to take the kind, 
sympathetic control from us who 
love them above everybody else 
in the world, how can we expect 
them to be able to take the much 
more difficult denials forced upon 
them by living, as an adult C hris- 
tian?” 


“Then giving a child every ad- 
vantage in the usual sense, is not 
necessarily any advantage in the 
real sense.” It was Margaret who 
made this last remark. It was so 
obvious a statement that it seemed 
to call for no further argument. 
Somebody changed the subject. 


“I'd like to get my boy a job in your depart- 


“I think we can arrange it. What can he do?” 
“Well, nothing, really.” 
“Fine, that simplifies matters. Then we won't 


“You must not give your husband strong coffee. 


You should see him when I give 


“I left a bottle of Scotch on the train this morn- 
ing. Was it turned in to the lost and found department?” 
“No, but the fellow who found it was.” 


Sign on Harlem church: “This is a Ch--ch. What is 
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Tip on a Good Thing 


Something You've Been Looking for? 


A a registered and contributing 

R.C., with a numbered box of 
envelopes, I'd like to suggest to 
the other sheep in the fold that 
they re-examine Catholic literature, 
especially the monthly variety. It 
is getting so good that we are 
being taken up by digests and 
anthologies and just all sorts of 
swanky outfits. Religion is getting 
to be “The Thing,” friends, and 
you should get posted. 

Oh, I know: You can’t stand 
that holy stuff. Brothers and sis- 
ters, there’s good news! Catholic 
writing has been infiltrated by a 
new crowd. 


It used to be that a Catholic 
could do his duty by The Catholic 
Press simply by signing up for This 
or That Messenger for a couple 
of bucks a year and then forgetting 
the whole deal. 

Once a month (or, four times 
a year if you were a cagey picker) 
you got your prize in the mail. But 
in your day and mine, a Catholic 
magazine was just kicked from 
pillar to paper pile and was ig- 
nored by everybody but Gramma 
and Aunt Lizzie. Nobody expected 
you to take them seriously. You 
were laboring under the sneaking 


Genevieve R. Angione 


suspicion that all the dear Fathers 
wanted was your money—to buy 
rice for heathens or something. 


Nowadays, however, there is a 
scribbling fifth column in our 
midst wearing pencils to the bone 
and you are in for a pleasant sur- 
prise! Subscribe to a few Catholic 
monthlies or pick up some copies 
in your church lobby and have a 
good laugh. You'll have to learn 
to “case” the table of contents for 
the right names, remember. Until 
you get hep to the ringers, it is a 
good idea to leaf through and read 
a paragraph or two of each article. 


Of course, if Sr. Mary Theo- 
dosia St. Polycarp, S.S.T.F., Ph.D. 
is the author, you can skip that one 
for now. It is purely mental and 
you won't understand it anyhow. 
But do watch out for the priests! 
An increasing number of the boys 
in black are coating their shots 
with chuckles, sneaking into your 
mind and memory via your funny- 
bone. 


Some of our converts are doing 
their bit to add a Bob Hope air to 
things with amazing regularity and 
some “plain clothes” Catholics are 
suddenly articulate, too. 
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. hun friend of mine, long in 
the ‘service of her Master, asked 
me: “Why is it that most of us 
Catholics like these funny apolo- 
getics?” It puzzles and bothers her 
so she falls into this trap, even as 
you and especially I. She chases 
down every magazine and book 
in the modern style and screams 
in her lonely cell over each page. 


I can only sympathize with Sis- 
ter and her troubled conscience, 
borrow her books and hurry off 
for a good laugh’ myself. 

A benighted Protestant friend 
says, “You Catholics are childish. 
You always laugh so hard at jokes 
on yourselves.” How can I make 
him understand that he is blinded 
by the Big Error. “Unless you be- 
come as little:children .. .” 

For me ‘and my ilk (and this 
includes you if you've read this 
far) all this humor is a good thing. 
At least we read it, remember it, 
subsequently think about it, retell 
it and talk about it, eventually 
interesting others to follow suit. 
That’s more than can be said for 
the real technical palaver. 

It Goes Like This 

Just let a scholar sit down to 
explain to me such a simple thing 
as Faith, Hope or Charity and I 
lose the poor dear in the first com- 
pound. sentence. When he really 
gets into his subject I throw up my 
hands quicker than I would for a 
loaded pistol. I’m not the learned 
type. 


_ But when Rev. Aesop Kelly 
takes up the subject, I’m -en- 
thralled. Instead of getting in- 
volved, the argument is likely to go 
something like this: 


_ Faith is a_ gift, just like that 
$12.00 lighter or those $10.00 bed- 
room slippers from Aunt Minnie 
are gifts. You are grateful to have 
them but could never get them 
for yourself. Or, Faith is like your 
two wonderful hands, a gift from 
God. You depend on them every 
minute of your life but you could 
not get a pair for yourself. 


Both God and Aunt Minnie are 
old hands at giving lavishly. 
Neither of them expects to be 
thanked every hour on the hour 
for the wonderful things they do 
for us. But both God and Aunt 
Minnie have a right to expect us 
to be grateful enough to use their 
gifts wisely and well. 


Yes, a right, just as you have 
rights in-your union, in your state, 
in this nation. So, don’t wear the 
satin slippers out in the rain and 
don’t leave the lighter on the 
counter at Ye Olde Coffee Shoppe 
and then holler “Thief!” if some- 
body takes it. Legally that is con- 
tributory negligence; spiritually it’s 
dangerous business calling your 
brother names when you put 
temptation under his nose. 

By the same token, don’t let 
anybody kick your religion around 
or undermine your Faith and keep 
your God-given mouth shut. If you 
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do, then don’t be surprised if you 
are left high and dry in a crisis 
with no Faith to uphold you. 
That’s how you lose your key to 
heaven and you know the rules— 
no key and the gate won't open! 
No, there’s nothing technical 
about Rev. Aesop Kelly but just 
keep track of how many times you 
remember what he said. 


Not Hopeless, Really 


Or, let a plain old run-of-the- 
mill Catholic get started on Hope. 
Just Tom Watt or Bess Nuttier. 

People have been writing in- 
spiring articles about Hope for 
ages, in the vain hope that the 
people who needed their advice 
would read them. They don't. 
Reading is a lonely sport and so- 
called hopeless people need an 
audience to function properly. 

Hopelessness after ten years in 
Siberia at hard labor is understand- 
able, but in Siberia you can’t de- 
pend on getting your monthly 
Catholic magazines regularly any 
more. So, Tom and Bess operate 
on the theory that writing long 
articles for such a limited audience 
is optimistic but not practical. 

These two typewriter mechanics 
approach the subject from the 
other end. Where do you get off 
being hopeless? (The answer to 
that is “right now” but they don’t 
tell you yet.) It’s just a sympathy 
racket and you know it. Hope is 
all around you like God’s Love and 
God’s air; you can't avoid it. 


You can? All right? Why did 
you buy another economy-sized 
package of razor blades or face 
powder? You hope to use them, 
that’s why. And how-come all 
those vitamins, sunbaths, medical 
checkups and the health foods? 
They are just added trump. You 
know full well that God holds the 
ace and you're hoping He doesn’t 
pay any attention to you and holds 
that ace until the last hand around. 
Why deny it? 


So, brace up, face the facts! 
You're losing your audience and 
your sponsors! Look at all the 
warped shoulders among your 
family and friends — you put them 
there. And you're monotonous, to 
say the least. Get a new hobby, 
kiddo. Close the ranks and start 
marching along with the rest of 
us without being coaxed. We hope 
to make it, too—even without the 
vitamins. 

You'll get little to lean on from 
Tom or Bessie. They may open up 
your eyes to a lot of things, 
though. 


Converts Are Tricky 


And just wait until you run into 
a convert sounding off on Charity! 
Fresh to our ranks, a previously 
free-thinking convert doesn’t need- 
lessly complicate his thinking. He 
makes it quite clear that you can 
be decorated like a Five-Star Gen- 
eral or a wedding cake and never 
make the grade. 


“Buy a mink coat if you can,” 


says your convert, “but don’t put 
a dime in the church collection, 
don’t put a quarter up for the 
Foreign Missions or half a buck 
into the Catholic University Fund. 
‘Peter's Pence’ doesn’t mean that 
five coppers make you a lavish 
spender.” 

To a convert, brought up on 
the teething ring of tithing, “born” 
Catholics are pikers. Which, of 
course, they are. Ask any pastor. 
(Pardon me! That should be, 
“Which, of course, we are.” Con- 
verts classify that under the gen- 
eral heading: Seeing the Mote in 
Thy Brother's Eye.) 

A convert really feels sorry for 

a.priest in the Financial Dept. 
and tries to explain it to you. 
. “Putting the bite on the whole 
parish for $15.00 per family is 
about all a poor priest can do- 
besides Hope, of course. He knows 
that certain families have nice 
homes and cars but beyond that 
he’s frustrated. 

“Your minister, on the other 
hand, has his Mrs. and any min- 
ister’s wife worth her salt can 
really help with the parish list! 
She knows which are the real mink 
coats. She knows which dresses 
were beat up at home and which 
ones cost a pretty penny at The 
Emporium. In fact, she’s hoping 
to be able to go down to The 
Emporium herself if you do The 
Right Thing by Charity.” 

Watch these converts, though! 
They're tricky. They carry Charity 
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a lot further. Before you know it 
you are being told that saying a 
good word for the guy who is 
being panned earns credits under 
Charity, too. Or, just keeping your 
mouth shut on your Big News— 
same score. 
Tip On A Good Thing 

Yes, your convert slips it in that 
without Charity there’s not a bit 
of difference between an out-and- 
out heel and a smug, self-satisfied 
“holy sole.” Both are just parts of 
the same shoe, which you are at 
liberty to don—you know when 
and why. J 

See what I mean? These con- 
verts simplify Catholicity right 
back to Christ’s standards and in 
language you can’t pretend to mis- 
understand. Come to think of it, 
though, that isn’t strange. Weren't 
Peter, Paul, Luke and John all 
converts, too? And didn’t they doa 
pretty plain job of writing? 

Seriously, I’m just tipping you 
off to a good thing. Get acquaint- 
ed with some of the new Catholic 
magazines and reacquainted with 
some of the old ones. There is a 
lot of Fibber McGee type liter- 
ature around crowding poor Ches- 
terton of the board. 

You'll enjoy it and, without a 
pang or pain, you'll Jearn a lot. In 
fact, some of these modern things 
are so amusing that it doesn’t 
seem quite right. But don’t Jet that 
bother you—join the rest of us and 
have yourself some fun. We'll be 
looking for youl 
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The Family’s 


Strange Champion 


Clement S. Mihanovich 


Reprinted from Grail* 


es this age of creeping Commu- 
nism, many of us do not realize 
how closely our “modern” concepts 
of marriage’ and family have been 
directly or indirectly influenced by 
Communist beliefs and practices. 
There is a striking parallel between 
our present secularistic family phi- 
losophy and the philosophy of the 
family formerly espoused by Com- 
munism. We who consider our- 
selves the progressive Americans 
still persist in copying a system of 
behavior in our family relations 
and attitudes that has been, long 
ago, discarded by Communism. 


In its attempt to destroy the 
family and thereby hope to de- 
stroy. bourgeois culture and its 
capitalistic frame of mind, Com- 
munism in its early stages, prior 
to 1930, took an extremely liberal 
stand on marriage. The children 
were the wards of the state, free 
love was not only condoned and 
encouraged but also used as a 
Communist weapon; divorce could 
be secured by the mailing of .a 
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_and extremely dangerous: they now 


post card to the nearest state regis- 
trar’s office, contraception was per- 
mited, sex was sold and handled 
like any other commodity, families 
were disrupted without regard to 
the welfare of the group, and even 
crude attempts at artificial inse- 
mination were advocated and ex- 
perimented with. 


These Communist notions found 
some of their roots in the nihilism 
of the 1860’s and 1870's which re- 
flected a revolt, particularly on the 
part of the younger generation, 
against Russian autocracy, tradi- 
tions, and institutions. Nihilism 
represented a turn from theology 
to materialism, rationalism, and 
science. It also adopted a utilitarian 
ethics, teaching that the essence of 
value was what pleased oneself; 
it advocated the destruction of ex- 
isting institutions, and rejected all 
principles and authority. 

This philosophy which the Com- 
munists introduced into the family 
they soon rejected as non-practical 
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frown upon and punish free love; 
divorce is no longer a, simple mat- 
ter (the fact is that the Russian 
divorce rate is one of the lowest 
in the world, while in 1929 it 
was the highest); contraception is 
virtually unknown. Russian leaders 
no longer flaunt their amorous 
conquests, they now present them- 
selves as good family men. Sex 
is no longer liberalized. Even the 
integrity of the family is recog- 
nized and supported. Abortions 
are comparatively rare and not 
legalized. In other words Russia 
has undertaken a complete about- 
face in the matter of marriage and 


the family. 


- Communist ideals got into our 
society through various liberal 
movements that had their origin 
outside the boundaries of the U.S. 
They crept into our culture by the 
impetus given to them by psychi- 
atry, psychology, the new-found 
sociology, the emancipation of 
women. Today we are gathering 
the results of the wild oats we 
sowed a few decades ago. In addi- 
tion to paying for our sins in the 
form of increased delinquency, de- 
moralization, crime, disrespect for 
law and order, strained family re- 
lations, neuroses, and psychoses, 
etc., we are also engaging in race 
suicide. One basic belief that form- 
ed the Communist attitude toward 
marriage and the family now forms 
the basis of our secularistic con- 
cept of the family. It was first 


widely propagated by the Father of 


Demography, the man who placed 
the bogy-man of over-population 
on a scientific basis, Thomas R, 
Malthus. In his Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population he made two 
postulates as foundations of his 
population theory: The first of 
these was “that food is necessary to 
the existence of man.” Obviously, 
we cannot quarrel with this. His 
second, “that the passion between 
the sexes is necessary and will re- 
main nearly in its present state.” 


This attitude toward sex has 
sired all of our “modern,” “pro- 
gressive,” and uninhibited views on 
marriage and the family. It im- 
plies that sex cannot be controlled, 
that it should not be controlled, 
that an individual should be given 
a free rein in matters dealing with 
sex, and that an individual needs 
sex for the full development of 
his individuality and personality. 
A person who has had no sexual 
experience. whether moral or im- 
moral is: an abnormality. Purity 
is a medieval concept, and an an- 
cient belief and practice that be- 
longs in the dark and primitive 
ages of man’s existence (for proof, 
look at the various Kinsey reports 
on the sexual behavior of males 
and females). Furthermore, a vow 
of chastity is a direct denial of 
nature and a_ psychopathic ten- 
dency that can be explained only 
in terms understood by psychia- 
trists, ‘they say. 

Specifically, what is the relation 
between our present “popular” 
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views on marriage and the family 
and those previously held by the 
Communists? What precisely are 
the current “progressive” teachings 
about marriage and the family? 

The negationists, as they are 
called, and those belonging to the 
evolutionary school family 
study, preach, teach, and practice 
the following: 

That personal happiness is the 
ultimate goal of each individual; 
that “right” and “good” depend 
upon the given individual, since 
authority is contrary to the whole 
value scheme of democratic free- 
dom: Democracy ‘is ‘a faith, a sub- 
stitute for religion, because hav- 
ing given up the supernatural, the 
nearest we can come to a perma- 
nent authoritative standard is the 
principle of Democracy. Nothing is 
important save that each and every 
individual should be free to de- 
velop his own pattern of life in 
accordance with his own wishes, 
regardless of the family, sociéty, 
culture, or nation which gavé him 
birth; that the primary purpose of 
the family is to satisfy emotional 
needs, especially sex; that the 
family is in unilinear evolution, 
ever going forward; that if the 
family is a contractual group, and 
if it fails at any time, in any par- 
ticular way, then it is outmoded 
and must pass away. 

These factors form the basis of 
our “modern” thinking about mar- 
riage and the family. Their ac- 
ceptance has led to practices that 
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have produced a phenomenal in- 
crease in divorce and in the use 
of contraceptives. They have paved 
the way for the philosophy of 
naturalism to make deep inroads 
in our pattern of thinking and in 
our culture. This naturalism in 
turn contributes to a loss of ideals, 
a denial of an absolute code of 
morality, the rejection of Christi- 
anity, the condoning of extra- and 
pre-marital relations, the spurning 
of theology and metaphysics, the 
denial of the need of the family 
in the future, and an espousal of 
companionate marriage, mixed 
marriage, trial marriage, etc. , 


Strange as these words may 
strike the Catholic reader they em- 
body the current philosophy about 
the family in so-called Americari 
progressive circles. They do not 
represent the opinion of one man; 
rather, they are the embodiment 
of the beliefs of many Americans 
who have come to the conviction 
that marriage and the family are 
purely utilitarian, personal and in- 
dividual. 

' We started our movement to- 
ward “liberating”. the family by 
legalizing divorce in the 1880's. 
This was followed by the birth 
control movement in 1910's. The 
birth control movement led to suc- 
cessful attempts to legalize sterili- 
zation. Sterilization was followed 
by an attempt to legalize mercy- 
killing. Mercy-killing in tum was 
followed by a movement that ad- 
vocated legalized abortion. 
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Divorce, sterilization and birth 
eontro]l are legally sanctioned in 
most of our states. Mercy-killing 
and abortion, although strongly 
supported by powerful propaganda 
agencies, have not as yet been 
placed on our statute books. 

Like 


Frankenstein we have 


created a monster out of the nibil- 
ism of early Communism. Unlike 
Communism we have _ failed to 
realize the monstrosity we have 
pressed to our bosom. Without 
trying to pun, isn’t it ironic that 
the nihilism of Communism is an- 
nihilating us and not the Com- 
munists who created it? 


Should Wives Work ? 


Nine years ago, our Holy Father recommended that a 
working wife “might, if she reflected, realize that not rarely 
the supplementary wage which she earns by working outside 
the house is easily swallowed up by other expenses or even 
by waste which is ruinous to the family budget.” 

Most married couples paid little heed to this suggestion. 
Married women—even mothers of young children—went right 


on working. They had to. 
salary alone. 


They couldn’t live on the husband’s 
At least, they thought so. 


The Pope did not tell them to quit working. 
Nor did he even say that all were in reality losing money 


by working. 
look at the facts. 


He simply suggested a reflection, a study, a 
Few looked at them. 


Not long ago, Helen and Henry Cooke looked at the 
facts. They told them in an article in Work. 


facis! 


What did they find out? They discovered some startling 


First the wife was bringing in exactly $7.44 a week. 
That is 19 cents an hour for the time she worked. 


No, her employer was not paying slave-wages. 


As a 


clerk-typist, her paycheck reached $55 for a 38-hour week, 


or $2,860 for the year. 
ment Henry’s salary. 


But when all the various outlays—income tax, 


Certainly a sizeable sum to supple- 


social 


security, transportation, extra lunches, office cokes, extra 
clothes and cleaning, and the big cost of minding baby—were 
all added together, Helen’s added expenses for working reached 
the high figure of $2,473—almost as much as the salary she 
was making . . —W. B. Faherty, S.J. 
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35% Are Catholics — Catholics 
account for more than 35% of all 
births in 14 states while over half 
of all births are Catholic in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. These figures are 
contained in a detailed analysis of 
the Catholic advertising market re- 
cently made by the Catholic News- 
paper Representatives. They were 
arrived at by comparing the actual 
number of Catholic infant baptisms 
with total births as recorded by 
civil officials. The ratio for the en- 
tire country, CNR found, is 28 
per cent and Georgia and North 
Carolina scored less than 2 per 
cent. 


More Older People — Fore- 
casted estimates of an increasing 
population of persons over 65 years 
of age make it incumbent upon 
the Church, through her agencies 
and representatives, to anticipate 
the problems involved and con- 
sider possible solutions. Since 1900 


él 


the number of people over 65 in 
the United States has. , at., least 
quadrupled. By 1940 there..were 
9 million, and by 1980 (careful) 
estimates forecast (at least) 20 mijl- 
lion people over 65, (or 10 per 
cent of the estimated population 
for that year.) We are fast be- 
coming a nation of older people. 
2 


Smut Publications — The nation 
is fighting “a losing battle” against 
immoral publications, a leader in 
the battle admitted in Cincinnati 
recently. James H. Bobo, Memphis 
attorney now serving as associate 
counsel to the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, cited the mushrooming 
traffic in pornography. He said this 
mounts up to possibly $300-mil- 
lion a year and continues.to grow. 
Mr. Bobo came here to address 
the National Association of County 
and Prosecuting Attorneys at its 
fourth annual conference. 

Pornography, he explained in an 
interview, is material that is too 
obscene to be sold over the coun- 
ter. It includes books, magazines, 
cartoons, records, photographs and 
films. A small book costing only 
a few cents to print may bring 
$2 to $8, he said, and the market 
is “chiefly among young kids.” 
Fifty feet of obscene film may be 
rented for a single night for fees 
ranging up to $100, he added. 

Many parents, Mr. Bobo said, 
have “no idea’ what their children 
read, what company they keep or 
where they spend their time. He 
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added: “When our committee 
went to Philadelphia for hearings, 
everybody told us that the sale 
of liquor to minors was a rare oc- 
currence there. But we sent out an 
investigator who turned up 450 
kids 18 or under within a few 
hours in 35 downtown bars.” 

“One of the most alarming fea- 
tures of juvenile delinquency to- 
day,” he went on, “is that young- 
sters of 14 and 15 are committing 
more crimes of violence — robbery, 
rape, even murder — than ever be- 
fore.” 


Mr. Bobo said the subcommittee 
had found that approximately 100- 
million comic books are published 
every month, and that about one- 
fourth of them are in the “horror- 
crime” class. 


“The normal youngster isn’t 
bothered by them,” he said, “but 
the kid who is not well adjusted 
or who is mentally unbalanced can 
be tremendously influenced by 
them.” 

* 

Harmonious Homes — Peaceful 
Christian living in the home is the 
first goal of all who seek genuine 
and enduring peace among nations 
and peoples everywhere. This was 
the thought expressed in Washing- 
ton by Dona Carmen Franco de 
Martinez Bordiu, Marquesa de 
Villaverde, daughter of General 
Francisco Franco of Spain, on her 
first visit to the United States. 

In an exclusive interview with 
the N.C.W.C. News Service, the 


families of . modest 


youthful matron declared: “As a 
Spanish mother, I wish to.say to 
the mothers of the United States 
that both our homes long for 
peace, the peace of Christian liv- 
ing in families, and for this we ex- 
pend our common efforts.” 


Senora de Bordiu, who, prior to 
her marriage, was active in the 
young women’s branch of Spanish 
Catholic Action; commented es- 
pecially on the importance of ade- 
quate and wholesome housing ‘con- 
ditions in. building. sound. family 
life. Referring to the: need. for mak- 
ing proper. homes available to 
incomes, | she 
cited the project initiated’ by 
Bishop Leopoldo Eijo:. Garay of 
Madrid to provide large numbers 
of families with low-cost housing. 
She said the Bishop has_ enlisted 
the aid of. wives of professional 
men to help finance the new 
homes, in conjunction with initial 
grants from the National Housing 
Institute and various. fund-raising 
efforts by Catholic Action Women. 


Women in Industry — 
to the Women’s Bureau. of, the 
United States Department of 
Labor, over nineteen million; : or 
thirty-three per cent of all the 
women in the country, are. in the 


labor force. This..means that 


most one-third of all .the workers 
in the United States are women. 
More than half of them, or. 10.7 
million, are married. Of these, 
more than five million women 
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‘workers’ have children under 
‘eighteen! The average age of wo- 
‘men workers in our country is 33% 
years as of April 1953, 


Marriage Failure — Excessive 
drinking is a far more dangerous 
threat to a happy marriage than is 
‘an interfering mother-in-law, Fath- 
er John A. O’Brien of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame declared re- 
cently in an address at Indian- 
apolis. 


“Drinking is. the 
factor: in thirty per cent of mar- 
riage failures,” Father O’Brien 
said, “while in-law trouble can 
be blamed for only seven per cent 
of the marriages which go on the 
rocks.” 


A recent’ study of 5,000 mar- 
riage failures revealed that infi- 
delity ranks second to excessive 
drinking as a_ disrupting factor, 
said the priest. He listed other 
factors, in order of their import- 
ance, as irresponsibility, radical un- 
congeniality, in-law trouble, sex 
maladjustments, mental illness, re- 
ligious differences and financial 
difficulties. 

@ 

Help for Mothers — Switzerland 
is promoting the use of household 
assistants or. mothers’ helpers, to 
aid in homes where the wife is ill 
or absent. Already there are more 
than 250 such aides in Zurich. 
Their services can be had even by 
families with low incomes, because 
of government’ subsidy. 
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Family Honored — The Catho- 
lic Family which has: given the 
most children to religious life in 
the New York Archdiocese was 
honored here as a climax to the 
Fordham University Institute on 
Religious and Sacerdotal Voca- 
tions. Recipients of the honor were 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Donachie of 
Yonkers, who have three sons who 
are priests and five daughters who 
are nuns. Their selection was 
based on a survey conducted by 
Father John F. Gilson, S.J., di- 
rector of the Institute. 


Father Gilson found that in ad- 
dition to the Donachie family with 
eight vocations, there was one 
family in the Archdiocese with 
six, two with five, ten with four 
and 57 families with three voca- 


tions each. 
* 


Family Planning Program 
Twelve birth-control clinics are to 
be opened in Travancore-Cochin, 
India’s most Christian state, as 
part of the government’s program 
for solving over-population prob- 
lems. 


The new family siaiiins pro- 
gram marks the first installment 
of the projects of the government’s 
Family Planning Research and 
Programs Committee. The pro- 
gram has been prepared, accord- 
ing to a government report, in 
view of the “steady increase in 
population.” 


Three First Masses i A father 
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of nine children, seven of whom 
embraced the religious life, wept 
with joy when his three newly- 
ordained youngest sons celebrated 
their first Masses in the chapel of 
the University of Comillas, San- 
tander, Spain. He was Lamamie 
de Clairac, former member of the 
Spanish parliament, who was 
wheeled into the chapel in an in- 
valid’s chair. A victim of paralysis, 
he had prayed God, he said, to let 
him witness the ordination of his 
three sons, Juan, Ignacio and 
Luis. 


Accompanying the invalid was 


the new priests’ mother who, years 
before she was married, had em- 
broidered the chasuble worn by 
Father Juan for his first Mass. 
The oldest of the de Clairac chil- 
dren was the chaplain of a group 
of militia on the Franco side dur- 
ing the Civil War and died dur- 
ing the fighting on the Madrid 
front. 


Following the ordination of 
their priest-sons, the mother and 
father received the personal con- 
gratulations of Archbishop IIde- 
brando Antoniutti, Papal Nuncio 
to Spain. 
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